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LITTLE JENNY. 


CuaptTer XI. Tue Beainnine oF THE Ho.ipay. 


| agp the brief dialogue which we have given in our last chapter, 


there was a long silence between Maud Christopherson and the 
gentleman who sat on the opposite side of the carriage facing Jenny 
Spanswick. Neither seemed disposed for a while to continue the con- 
versation. The governess of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum studied 
the house-tops with grave intentness ; and the tall fair-whiskered man, 
after looking askance at her, and from her to Jenny Spanswick, who 
certainly bewildered him, cut slowly at the leaves of the periodical until 
the task which he had set himself was completed, when he resumed his 
furtive glances. It was evident that Jenny Spanswick was far more of 
a riddle to him than Maud Christopherson, and the City Clerk’s orphan 
began to feel uncomfortable at his curious attention. When she looked 
up, she generally encountered a pair of blue eyes—not the blue of the 
sky, but the “sky-blue” of the milkman—directed towards her with a 
strange expression; and though they were immediately dropped upon 
encountering her own, or fixed as if in perfect unconsciousness upon 
something immediately above her head, they returned to their object of 
interest when Jenny looked away again. 

Meanwhile the train proceeded; the broad expanse of house-roofs, 
chimney-pots, and factory-shafts gave place to thin lines of houses 
standing on scrubby patches of waste land where boys were playing ; 
the thin lines of houses and the waste land gave way to trees and fields, 
and then to lines of houses again, and of houses half-built, at which a 
colony of labourers was busy; finally, to more trees and fields without a 
break in them, and the great city lying in its own smoke at a respect- 
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ful distance from the travellers. When the train was fairly on its 
way, the gentleman took all the breath from Jenny by suddenly ad- 
dressing her. ; 
( “Would you like to see the pictures?” he said, handing her the 
periodical; “I think they’ll amuse you.” 
\ “Thank you, sir,” said Jenny very humbly and politely, and her 
little gray-worsted gloves were stretched forth to take the paper. But 
she was more interested in Miss Christopherson’s friend than in the 
illustrated periodical which had been placed at her disposal. The gen- 
tleman amused her without doubt, for he was from a world of which 
she had only read in books, and he was a friend of the lady who had 
been kind to her when all the rest of them at Camberwell had shrunk 
away. Miss Christopherson had called him “my lord,” and she won- 
dered if all lords were like him, and had such fair whiskers, such 
incipient blue eyes, and such long thin legs, that Jenny thought if he 
were feathered he would be very like a bird. She wondered also how it 
was that the governess knew a real live lord, and how long he had 
known the governess to warrant him in calling her—as he had done in 
the first instance—by her Christian name. She began to render him 
uncomfortable in his turn by her rigid scrutiny, which was particularly 
unpleasant to him now that he had given up the study of her. Those 
round black eyes suddenly peering at him over the newspaper almost 
rendered him nervous; why did that odd, old-fashioned, half-shabbily 
dressed child with whom Maud Christopherson was in company, stare 
at him thus pertinaciously, he wondered. He called her to a sense of 
politeness at last by saying, 

“'They’re not bad pictures, are they ?” 

Jenny turned very red, but she answered quite truthfully, 

“T have not been looking at them, sir.” 

The gentleman was aware of that fact for himself; and when Jenny 
had begun to assume an interest in the wood-engravings, he changed 
¢ his place suddenly and faced the governess. 

“TI am afraid that you are annoyed at this meeting, Miss Christo- 
pherson,”’ he said in a low voice, quite inaudible to Jenny Spanswick, 
and much to her inward dissatisfaction, ‘and I should be sorry to dis- 
tress you unnecessarily. You know that—you should know that at 
least,” he added half reproachfully. 

‘Yes, I know that,” she answered. 

“ And have I not offended you ?” he said quite earnestly. 

“In no way whatever am I offended with any one,” she answered in 
a voice as low as his own, and again to the disappointment of Miss 
Spanswick; ‘I have outlived my sense—say my morbid sense if you will 
—of injury.” 

“ Then—” 

“Then why do I hold. myself aloof from them?” she asked for 
herself, seeing that he hesitated for an instant to proceed with his 
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question. “Because my nature does not assimilate with theirs, and I 
would leave them that peace which my presence, my ill-temper and 
pride, will not allow them to enjoy. I might have explained all this in 
three words, my lord—‘ We don’t agree.’” 

“‘ You will allow me to tell them that I have met you?” 

“T would rather that you did not,” said Miss Christopherson; “a 
little disturbs my mother, and excites her husband. They are not 
anxious about me;” here she could not resist a momentary scornful 
expression passing across her face; “if they had me at home to-morrow, 
the old mistakes, misconstructions, and quarrels would arise.” 

“T am not sure of that—I hope—” 

“The question is not worth discussing,” said Miss Christopherson 
quietly; “it is better for us all that I remain my own mistress—it is 
infinitely better for myself, and you have heard what a selfish woman 
I am.” 

“T have not heard,” he said more warmly: “had such an assertion 
reached my ears, I would have emphatically denied it.” 

“Thank you for your championship,” she replied bitterly; “I am 
afraid.you would have waged war in vain against the arguments which 
Mr. Lawson would have brought to bear on his side of the question. 
What a beautiful day for February, is it not?” 

“ A very beautiful day indeed,” he said; “ bright, if cold.” 

“Somewhat cold, perhaps.” 

There was another long pause; Miss Christopherson again studied 
the landscape attentively, and the nobleman thought that he would pay 
Miss Spanswick a glance meanwhile. Yes, it was just as he had ima- 
gined; the dark eyes of the girl were peering above the top of the paper 
still, and he was sure that her ears were pricked up like a cat’s. 

“You have been abroad, I suppose, Miss Christopherson ?” he said 
at last. 

“No, I have remained in England,” she said; “‘and have been en- 
deavouring to make myself useful to society—with very little success.” 

“Useful—O, indeed!” he said somewhat doubtfully; “and that 
child in the corner is—is—” 

“Ts a friend of mine, Lord Evesby,” Miss Christopherson explained; 
“she has been ill of smallpox, and is going down with me to Hastings 
for change of air.” 

“Smallpox!” repeated Lord Evesby after a little start; “ah, a dis- 
agreeable complaint! Is it—is it quite safe to have her in the carriage 
with you ?” 

“Yes, quite safe for me,” she replied with a slight emphasis. 

“T was only thinking of you,” he said; “ when I was a boy I had all 
the ailments under the sun, and catching anything fresh is a sheer im- 
possibility on my part. You must not attempt to frighten me away, 
Miss Maud; I shall not make my escape at the next station.” 

He said it laughingly, looking a handsome man as he laughed, 
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and Miss Christopherson even condescended to smile a little before she 
addressed him suddenly and irrelevantly. 

“Mrs. Lawson is well ?” she asked. 

“Yes, she is well, I believe.” 

* Quite well, and happy ?” 

“ Quite well and happy, I should say,” he said; “I do not visit at 
your stepfather’s house so frequently as I used in the old days. I have 
not seen them for six months.” 

‘‘ Ah, the old days,” murmured Miss Christopherson; and as she 
turned her sad young face towards the glass again, Lord Evesby noticed 
that her lip quivered for an instant. He did not look a wise man— 
we are sure that in many things this young nobleman was far from wise 
—but he was quick in this instance to seize upon an opportunity which 
he believed had presented itself. 

“The old days, when I saw you very often, and from which I date 
so much of joy; the old days, which a word of yours can restore so 
thoroughly to all of us.” 

Low as his voice was, there was pathos, probably truth, in its tones; 
but Miss Christopherson was not affected by it. Her face assumed an 
expression almost stern, and if the colour faded from it for an instant, 
there was no embarrassment or reciprocity of sentiment in her reply. 

“The old days never come back to one who has lost as much faith 
in them as I have.” 

“Ts it not possible to restore that faith; to prove that you judged 
hastily and acted rashly, despite that sense of injury of which you have 
already spoken ?” 

‘TI said that I had outlived all sense of injury,”’ said Maud Christo- 
pherson. “I have done it as completely as I have outlived all the false 
sentiment which was natural to a girl of seventeen.” 

“ But—” 

“But Lord Evesby is too much of a gentleman to distress me by 
pursuing this subject, I am sure.” 

*T am silent,” he replied. 

This was all the conversation that ensued between these two 
friends of a past time of which we know so little, until Hayward’s Heath 
was reached. Jenny Spanswick had not heard a word of the dialogue, 
but, being a curious girl, had wondered very much what it was all about, 
and why they had dropped their voices to so low a key. She formed 
her own conclusions on the subject, being a quick girl, but she sat very 
demure and quiet in her corner of the carriage, glaucing out of the 
window a great deal, and at the wood-engravings of the illustrated 
newspaper a little. When Lord Evesby had relapsed into silence, and 
was sitting with his arms folded on his chest in a thoughtful pose, 
Mand Christopherson changed her seat to the side of Jenny Spanswick, 
and asked her protégée if she were tired with the journey. 

“Not at all, thank you,” answered Jenny briskly. 
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“That is well. You are stronger than I fancied you were.” 

After which assertion Miss Christopherson became thoughtful her- 
self, and Jenny considered that, taking it altogether, it was a very dull 
journey to the sea. 

At Hayward’s Heath the train stopped, and the instant afterwards 
the door was wrenched open, and the big form of Mr. Marmaduke 
Spanswick stood on the step blocking up the aperture. 

“Well, who would have thought of you and Jenny coming out like 
this!’ he said. “I made sure it was third-class; for everybody of a 
careful turn travels third-class nowadays. I never was more surprised 
in my life than when I saw you turnin here, upon my word! They’re 
not a bad sort at Camberwell, if they let you do the grand in this style, 
Miss Christopherson. How are you getting on? Can I fetch you 
anything in the way of refreshments? How’s Jenny?” 

“We are getting on very well, thank you,” said Miss Christopher- 
son, without looking in his direction. 

“ And you won’t take anything at present ?” 

“ Not at present.” 

* All right; I shall find you at Hastings Station, and I will see 
after the luggage for you,” said Mr. Spanswick, eyeing Lord Evesby as 
he spoke ; “it will save you trouble and expense. Porters are always 
looking after sixpences, confound them! Always happy to be of service 
to the ladies—especially when the ladies are young and pretty, you 
know, Miss Christopherson.” 

Lord Evesby had listened with an astonishment which he was in- 
capable of disguising to this friendly salutation on the part of Mar- 
maduke Spanswick towards the governess; it was beyond all compre- 
hension; and the mystery in which it had pleased the eccentric and | 
obstinate girl to enshroud herself appeared to become denser than 
before. He could not understand how a girl of Maud’s refinement— 
strange though she was in many things—could have made the ac- 
quaintance of so vulgar a specimen of humanity. That she had made 
it was evident, and that she was annoyed by the man’s officiousness 
was palpable to him also by a certain contraction of the white fore- 
head which he perfectly remembered. Had he not studied her temper 
—especially her ill-temper—in the old days to which he had alluded 
at an earlier period of their journey? He thought it was time for him 
to interfere. 

“T am afraid, Miss Christopherson, that you feel the draught here,” 
he said. 

“A little, perhaps—not much.” 

“ Will you oblige us by shutting the door, my good man?” he said, 
turning to Marmaduke and addressing him in that thick slow utter- 
ance which makes at times a great impression on the irrepressible cad. 

It made a great impression on Marmaduke, who had had an eye on 
his lordship from the first moment of opening the carriage-door. He 
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fell off the step, and nearly went under the train in his astonishment; 
then he recovered himself, and with the door ajar, made the most of 
his opportunity for a minute and a half. 

“ Certainly, my lord—I beg pardon, my lord. I had not the 
slightest idea, my lord, that you were suffering from the draught, or 
that my friend here felt the draught in any way. Glad to see your 
lordship looking so well.” 

“T do not think I have the pleasure of your acquaintance,” said 
Lord Evesby very distantly—quite five miles off the gentleman at 
least. 

“No—no. I don’t aspire to the honour, my lord—of course not; 
you’re not in my line at all,” said Mr. Spanswick, backing, and abso- 
lutely blushing; “ but I know your lordship’s face well enough. When 
I go down to the races, and do a modest sov. on the favourite, I see 
your lordship in the ring, and it 7s a pleasure to see the real downright 
sporting-gentleman. Good-morning, my lord.” 

Marmaduke Spanswick shut the door of the carriage, and went back 
to his own compartment, where he sat and thought so desperately, that 
a baby in the arms of its mother opposite shrieked with terror at his 
stony glare. 

“T’m hanged if I can make this ont,” he said at last ; after which 
summing-up of his position, he hoped no lady or gentleman had any 
objection to smoking, especially no lady—there were no smoking-car- 
riages in those days—and took consolation from his meerschaum-pipe 
for the remainder of the journey. 

Meanwhile Lord Evesby was as much puzzled as Marmaduke Spans- 
wick, though he did not express himself as forcibly. 

“You know that gentleman?” he said to Maud Christopherson, 
with an elevation of his eyebrows so expressive of his surprise that the 
governess resented it. 

‘Yes, Lord Evesby—very well.” 

“Not a friend of yours. I saw by your face that he was not a 
friend.” 

“He is the first cousin of my friend here,” said Maud; “ very re- 
spectable in his way, and has a capital business in Junction-street, 
Spitalfields.” 

‘* Great heaven !” ejaculated Lord Evesby. 

“A man who is making money, though he only wagers, as you have 
just heard, his modest sov. on the favourite. I have seen his shop 
crowded on a Saturday evening.” 

‘Surely you don’t visit Spitalfields very frequently, Miss Christo- 
pherson ?” he asked almost satirically. 

When I please—when it suits my convenience,” said Maud sharply, 
and the heightened colour spread itself for an instant over her face. 

He saw the change, and took his cue from it. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said humbly; “I ask ten thousand 
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pardons. I had no right to put such questions to you. I had for- 
gotten.” 

“Forgotten how hasty I was—how a word would always put me 
into one of my ‘ tempers,’” she answered. 

“No. Forgotten what was due to you as a lady, and to myself as 
a gentleman,” he said frankly. ‘“ Will you accept my apology ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* You have a right to choose your own friends—you said that long 
ago; and if I am not of the number now, I regret it deeply.’’ 

“You should congratulate yourself,” said Maud Christopherson. 

* And if that gentleman—” 

‘Well, he is no friend of mine,” said Maud very quietly now. “I 
have no friends. I like enemies best; and I make them wherever I 
go.” 

“You have not forgiven me, I see.” 

** Yes, I have,” said Maud, “if there were anything to forgive. It 
is Jenny Spanswick here who should speak up for her family.” 

“OQ, I don’t mind, Miss Maud,” said Jenny; “I don’t suppose Lord 
Evesby would care much for Marmaduke. I don’t care a great deal for 
him myself, though I try hard sometimes, because he’s good to uncle.” 

Lord Evesby was startled by the quickness with which Jenny 
Spanswick had caught up his name, but he did not comment upon it. 
He folded his arms again, pulled one of his long fair whiskers caress- 
ingly, and tried—as Marmaduke was trying in a humbler department 
of the train—to master the position. 

At St. Leonards, Miss Christopherson and Jenny Spanswick pre- 
pared to alight, and Lord Evesby assisted them from the carriage. 

“We shall meet, I suppose—I hope,” he said almost earnestly. 

Miss Christopherson shook her head. 

“T think that it is very unlikely.” 

“And if we meet ?” 

“©, leave me to myself, please,” she answered. 

* And the Lawsons—your mother ?” 

“ Unless you betray my confidence, they will not think of me,” she 
said coldly. 

And then Lord Evesby stepped back to the carriage, and Miss 
Christopherson gave directions to the guard to get her two small boxes 
from the luggage-van. The train moved on a few minutes afterwards, 
and as one of the third-class compartments glided past, the head of Mar- 
maduke Spanswick was seen at the window, vacant and stony still. 

“ Tt’s—it’s the wrong station for you !” Marmaduke shouted forth ; 
and then, seeing that Miss Christopherson was giving directions about 
her luggage, he relinquished the riddle in despair, and once again 
swore at its incomprehensibility. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
WATCHED, 

‘‘ WHERE are we going to look for lodgings, Miss Maud?” asked 
Jenny. 

‘‘ We have them already,” said the governess; “I answered an ad- 
vertisement, and engaged them two days ago.” 

“Shall I call a fly for you, ma’am?” asked the porter. 

“ If you please.” 

A fly was procured, and Miss Christopherson, her orphan charge, 
and her boxes, were driven to Warrior-square. 

**Not one of these grand houses?” gasped forth Jenny, as the fly 
stopped at the address which Miss Christopherson had given; “ not one 
of these ?” 

“ For a fortnight—why not, Jenny?” said the governess. “I have 
been saving-up my money lately, and I was determined that they 
should not put you and me into a back street. I was not used to 
back streets before I came to the Asylum.” 

* Ah, you were a lady once,” said Jenny; “I see that now. For you 
know real lords—and you were never like the rest of them at the Insti- 
tution. O, I am sorry that you ever got poor!” 

“Yes; I am poor enough,” replied the governess sadly. 

“ What a pity! is it not ?” 

“T am not quite certain,” said Miss Christopherson. 

They entered the house, and were ushered into a drawing-room 
on the first floor, a well-furnished room for a lodging-house, boasting a 
piano and a suite of furniture that was not of shiny leather. 

“You will find your room next to mine, and mine adjoining the 
drawing-room, Jenny,” said Miss Christopherson; “ring for anything 
that you require, as if the place belonged to you. I want to see how 
you can play the lady for a fortnight.” 

“T am afraid that I cannot play that part at all,” said Jenny, 
laughing. 

“ Try, to oblige me.” 

Jenny promised that she would try, and went to her room a little 
puzzled with Miss Christopherson herself. The governess was an odd 
girl, certainly—odd, and extravagant, and cross at times; but Jenny 
Spanswick loved her all the better for her eccentricities. 

They had a humble six-o’clock tea, having dined at the City Clerks’ 
Orphan Asylum before starting on their journey; and then the night 
was upon them before they were aware in those early days of the new 
year. Miss Christopherson was not quite herself that night, Jenny 
was certain; she was very thoughtful, although she made many efforts 
to talk to Jenny, to tell her of the walks and drives about the place, and 
of the great sea which was restless that night, and broke in thunder- 
ous masses upon the beach a short distance beyond the square. But 
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she fell fathoms deep from her at last, giving up her attempt to talk 
commonplaces, and forgetting Jenny Spanswick as completely as though 
she had never lived—as though she had never been born to influence 
her life for so much that was strange, and for so much that was to 
last to the end. 

Jenny Spanswick did not seek to interrupt her, but went softly to 
the couch at the back of the room, curled up her feet thereon, and 
endeavoured to take interest in the illustrated periodical which she had 
brought to the lodgings, without a thought as to its}rightful possessor. 
She read several paragraphs, attentively examined all the prints, and 
glanced frequently at the governess, sitting there so still and grave, 
with one hand to her temple pushing back her mass of brown hair, and 
the other tracing purposeless hieroglyphics on the table-cover, or follow- 
ing its pattern unconsciously, as she dreamt on. A fair picture, in the 
light of the lamp which the servant had brought in an hour ago,—a 
something which touched the heart of the young girl watching her 
with a stronger and deeper interest than she had hitherto known, and 
assured her that there was much of sorrow at the other heart with 
which hers beat in unison. 

Jenny went off to sleep watching her; she made one or two ineffec- 
tual efforts to keep her eyes open; but the room grew misty, and 
the governess disappeared for several minutes at a time, and then 
was found there, still working out her problem from the pattern of 
the table-cover, and finally became confused with the great oil-lamp, 
the looking-glass upon the mantelpiece, the fire fast “ “ug out from 
inattention, and the "piano in the corner of the room. All faded into 
a blank, and Jenny Spanswick slept comfortably, with her chin on 
her chest, and Lord Evesby’s newspaper crumpled together in her 
hands. How long Jenny had slept thus she was never aware; hours 
had passed, for she had dreamt a great deal in the interim; she had 
done the journey from the noisy London station to St. Leonards again ; 
had had her school-lessons heard by Lord Evesby, with her cousin Mar- 
maduke grinning at her through the window of the carriage, and the 
governess trying to scratch him down the face; had reached her lodg- 
ings when the landlady was having in the coals, and wanted Lord 
Evesby and Marmaduke and herself to assist in carrying them in be- 
fore the rain came on, and where the coals were continually being shot 
down the area by everybody but herself, who was pronounced too 
weak to carry the big black sacks, which Lord Evesby and Marmaduke 
found very easy work. Suddenly she awoke with a start, and discovered 
that she was close to the edge of the sofa, with her head hanging 
over the side, and half the blood in her body in it. She sat up, and 
saw that the lamp was burning low, the fire out, the room full of 
shadow, and devoid of everything living and breathing therein save 
herself. The coals were still being delivered below with punctuality 
and despatch, she thought, until she remembered where she was, and 
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how she had listened to the thud of the waves, and the heavy drag-drag 
of the pebbles on the beach, before she had fallen off to sleep. 

Jenny Spanswick sat heaped upon the sofa, collecting her ideas, 
for a while; then she put her feet to the floor, and found that they had 
not awakened as quickly as herself, but were full of “ pins-and-needles ;” 
and whilst raising herself gently, and trying if it were possible to 
walk, a strange and heavy sob startled her. “Miss Maud is Hl,” 
was her first thought, and she was on her feet in an instant, mak- 
ing towards the French window, which her quick eyes had seen was 
open, and through which the sound had seemed to issue. She drew 
back a heavy rep curtain, and stole out upon the balcony, where she 
believed that she should find the governess, and where she found her, 
as she thought she should. 

It was a bright night, though the sky was flecked with many white 
masses of cloud, from which the moon had lately stolen. All was very 
still; the square was empty and dark, and the gas was burning dimly 
in it. The carriage-road and the parade were free from visitors; and 
only the sea beyond them was tossing and heaving with its own excite- 
ment. Miss Christopherson was standing: on the balcony looking out 
to sea, when Jenny Spanswick touched her arm. 

“ Are you not well, Miss Maud ?” 

The governess stared at her intruder, and Jenny Spanswick saw 
that she had been crying, and that the tears were still wet upon 
her cheeks. 

“Yes, yes, Jenny, I am well enough,” she said hurriedly; “go in, 
child. The night-air is too keen for you.” 

“ And for you, I fancy.” 

“ Don’t you think that I am strong?” she asked, with a forced little 
laugh. “ Why, if my nerves had not been of iron, I should have broken 
up long ago.” 

“T wonder what it is that makes you so unhappy, Miss Maud,” said 
Jenny Spanswick, creeping closely to her ; “for this is not the first time 
that I have seen you crying, although you are so very firm.” 

“When did you see me before?” she asked sharply. 

“In the night,—once or twice, I think twice,—when you were my 
dear nurse at the infirmary.” 

“Fancy, child, fancy,” said Maud Christopherson ; but she drew 
Jenny Spanswick to her, and put part of the shawl which she was 
wearing round the girl’s shoulders for protection’s sake. “I am a 
very strong-minded young woman, everybody says, and you must have 
dreamed of my tears, Jenny.” 

‘“‘ Have I dreamed of these?” asked Jenny Spanswick. 

“No; these are realities, born of a spasm of regret at being too 
much alone in the world. Nothing more, upon my word.” 

“IfI live to grow up, to get strong and well and rich, you shall 
never be alone,” said Jenny. 
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“What a promise!” cried Miss Christopherson; so scornfully, that 
Jenny almost retreated from the shawl. 

“0, you don’t believe me. You don’t think that a child like me 
can ever live to be grateful; but she can—she will.” 

“You are talking nonsense, Jenny; and you will find out what non- 
sense it is some day, when you look back upon this night. You know 
witlr what a bad temper I am afflicted, and how it sets everybody 
against me, everybody in all the world, because I cannot fawn, or 
flatter, or submit. And I like everybody against me; it suits me. I’m 
not miserable.” 

She was excited, and the arm which had been passed lightly round 
Jenny’s neck to keep the shawi there, tightened suddenly, and nearly 
garotted her listener. 

“T know what has made you fret to-night,” said Jenny, when the 
arm had relaxed its pressure, and she could find her voice. 

“Clever girl, what ?” 

“The sight of him.” 

“Of whom, Jenny?” asked Maud carelessly; “of your cousin Mar- 
maduke ?” 

“Ono; of Lord Evesby, who was, perhaps—at least I think—” 

“Goon. I like the truth, Jenny—I don’t find much of it about; , 
but I like it, for all that.” 

* Who was a sweetheart of yours once, then; wasn’t he ?” 

Maud Christopherson was silent for a moment; then she said very 
lightly, 

** Almost a sweetheart, as you call it, Jenny—not quite.” 

“ And you quarrelled ?” 

“No; I frightened him away,” she said, drawing her towards the 
room ; “and there is all the story. And now, do not speak of this 
again; it was a great liberty, but you see I have not flown into a pas- 
sion, and resented it, as I ought to have done—as I shall do on ano- 
ther occasion, if you are not Jess inquisitive. And I was not crying 
about Lord Evesby, my lost doll, Jenny,” she said, when they were in 
the room again ; “but at the sight of the great sea, and the calm night, 
and the stillness over all, which reminded me of a home that I had 
once, and of a father who lived in it.” 

“ And your father loved you very much ?” 

“Yes; but I was a child then,” said Maud bitterly. “Good-night, 
Jenny ; it is time you were in bed. We are past regulation hours.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Maud.” 

Jenny Spanswick went away to her room; and the governess, after 
& moment’s hesitation, returned to the balcony, where her small friend 
had surprised her. There was peace without there in the cold night; 
and she was feverish, and had not thought to the end all the studies on 
which Jenny had intruded. She wanted rest, perfect stillness, time 
to reflect upon the past; time to realise her position in the future, 
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with these figures marching once more to the front, and threaten- 
ing all the past misconceptions, which had made her what she was. 
She did not give way again; standing in the shadow of the balcony 
looking out to sea, those reminiscences which had touched her heart 
were far enough from her when she took up that old firm look which 
told of a will difficult to influence, perhaps impossible to subdue. 

And again on that night her thoughts were destined to be intruded 
upon, and a fresh subject for contemplation to arise. She had not re- 
mained there five minutes when someone came along the parade, crossed 
the road, and stood against the lamp-post looking down the square, and 
towards that row of houses of which her own house formed a part. She 
was sure that the figure was of someone whom she knew—closely re- 
sembling that of the wild-looking, hairy-faced man who had called him- 
self uncle Spanswick. He was smoking a short pipe, and was buttoned 
to the throat in a long greatcoat, with the collar turned up about his 
ears ; but she was sure it was he. He waited there, unconscious of the 
watcher on the balcony, until he was joined by a tall stout man, who 
was also smoking, and the sparks of whose pipe made a trail of fire 
across the night, as he came up. They stood together for a few mo- 
ments; Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick—for it was that gentleman Maud 
Christopherson was assured—pointed with his stick towards the house 
from the balcony of which she was an unwilling watcher of their move- 
ments; and the figure of the elder man nodded his head once or twice, 
to the directions of the other. 

They did not enter the square, but walked away together, as if they 
had become suddenly aware of her figure in the shadow of the balcony, 
or as if there were no further occasion to be abroad that night. 

‘* Watched,” said Miss Christopherson to herself; and thinking of 
the Spanswicks’ presence in Hastings, she went back to the drawing- 
room, and forgot her own affairs in considering the advent of Jenny’s 
relations upon the scene of action. 


CuHaptTerR XIII. 
MR. LAWSON SPEAKS UP FOR HIS STEPDAUGHTER. 


Miss CHRISTOPHERSON and her charge, Jenny Spanswick, were up 
early the following morning. The City Clerks’ female orphan had been 
surprised by the governess’s appearance at her bedside as a clock in 
the house was striking six; and she thought once that Miss Christo- 
pherson looked a trifle firmer and harder than she had seen her in the 
busiest days at the Asylum, when the weather was hot, and the chil- 
dren were “ trying.” 

“Get up, Jenny,” she said quickly; “we must not waste time in 
the country. The morning will be fine and bright, and we will have 
an early breakfast, and go for a long day’s drive away from here.” 

“ Away from here!” said Jenny, wondering a little. 
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“Yes; into the country. It will be cold by the sea.” 

‘You are not afraid of meeting—” 

“TI do not know of what I am afraid at present,” said Miss Chris- 
topherson, interrupting her; “‘but I do not care to be taken off my 
guard. Get up, please; we shall leave here at half-past seven.” 

Jenny asked no more questions; and Miss Christopherson left the 
room, and began to ring the drawing-room bell with calm persistency, 
until the breakfast was on the table. 

The landlady, somewhat red in the face with suppressed excitement, 
appeared with the servant and the breakfast-tray. 

“T thought that you would be tired with your journey yesterday, 
madam,” she said politely, “and would not be quite punctual to the 
early hour you mentioned last night.” 

‘‘T am always punctual, be pleased to understand,” said Miss Chris- 
topherson, with severity. ‘‘ When I mentioned a quarter to seven, I 
did not mean a quarter past,” she added, glancing at the timepiece on 
the mantelshelf. 

“ Tt shall not occur again.” 

“Thank you. Have you ordered a carriage and a pair of horses for 
me at half-past seven ?” 

“Yes; ma’am.” 

“T shall not dine at home to-day,” said Mand, “and I am never at 
home to anyone or under any circumstances. You will probably have 
visitors inquiring for me; tell them that I have driven out and have 
mentioned no hour at which I shall return. Tell them also that which 
I have told you.” 

“ Never at home under any circumstances—dear me!—yes, ma’am.” 

“That wiil do.” 

The landlady departed, and when her servant came downstairs after 
her, she expressed it as her belief that her new lodger was queer. Miss 
Christopherson had written to her from “The Asylum, Camberwell,”— 
good gracious! perhaps it was a lunatic asyluam—when she had ans- 
wered her advertisement about her drawing-room-floor last week, and 
had told her of a young friend who had had the smallpox Christmas 
last, and who, being still weak, had been recommended change of air. 
The landlady had responded, and mentioned her terms, which had been 
accepted at once with a frankness that had made her regret ever since 
not having asked another guinea. But lodgings were plentiful and 
lodgers were scarce that February; and had the young lady not been 
insane, or addicted to such early rising, Mrs. Green would have con- 
sidered that she had not done badly with her drawing-room-floor for a 
fortnight. But she was in doubt when Miss Christopherson and that 
plainly-dressed child, her companion, were driven away at the unnatural 
hour of half-past seven into the country, and the numerous inquiries 
for Miss Christopherson during the day from all kinds of visitors set in 
a little after nine o’clock, and kept the knocker and the bell continually 
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on the move. The Visitors’ List—a fashionable hue-and-cry paper 
which Miss Christopherson had not taken into her calculations—had 
been published that morning, and all Hastings appeared to be startled 
by the information, which Mrs. Green, with a proper regard for adver- 
tising her establishment, had imparted to the publishers, that Miss 
Christopherson and friend had arrived at No. 243 Warrior-square. 

The first arrival was a portly man with a broad chest, and the 
largest gold chain that Mrs. Green’s servant had ever seen in her life, 
running all over his waistcoat. He asked for Miss Christopherson with 
a smirk and a bow which impressed the maid considerably, and hearing 
that Miss Christopherson was not at home, he trusted he could speak 
to Miss Spanswick for a few minutes. Being informed that Miss Spans- 
wick was also out, he inquired for the landlady, and was shown into a 
back parlour, where Mrs. Green, better versed in humanity, thought 
that the gentleman, as she said afterwards, was not of much account. 

“T beg pardon,” said Marmaduke, “but I am anxious to pay my 
respects to Miss Christopherson—quite an old friend, I may say—and 
not at home, I am informed.” 

‘Miss Christopherson has been out since half-past seven.” 

“With your permission, madam, I will wait for her return, then.” 

“She has gone out with Miss Spanswick, and will not be back till 
late. She’s not at home, sir, under any circumstances to anybody, she 
left me word to say,” said Mrs. Green with great decision. 

“OQ, she’ll be at home to me,” said Marmaduke, with an easy con- 
fidence that took Mrs. Green aback. “I’m Miss Spanswick’s cousin 
—one of the family, you must know. She’ll be back to lunch, or din- 
ner, or tea, or something, I suppose ?” 

“T can’t say, sir. . If you leave your card, I’ll put it in the basket 
in the drawing-room, and Miss Christopherson will see it when she 
returns from her drive.” 

**O, she has gone for a drive, then ?” 

“Yes. She left in a carriage-and-pair, at half-past seven.”’ 

Mr. Spanswick junior whistled to himself, passed his hand over his 
forehead, and wished the landlady good-morning. He did not leave 
his card as requested; and when he was out of the house he stood with 
his hat on the back of his head, looking at the square before him for a 
while. 

‘‘ Tt’s a rum start,” he said ; “ blessed if I make it out yet! I won- 
der what her game is.” 

At half-past ten o’clock another visitor to Miss Christopherson 
called at Mrs. Green’s. A tall thin gentleman this time, with long 
legs and fair whiskers ; rather a good-looking gentleman, Mrs. Green 
considered. 

He only asked for Miss Christopherson, and appeared to be taken 
as much aback as Mr. Marmaduke Spanswick at the message which was 
delivered to him. 
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“Never at home under any circumstances,” he repeated, colouring. 
“T am sorry that she has left you those instructions to convey to me. 
Good-morning.” 

He placed his card on the table, and, with one glance, Mrs. Green 
saw that a real lord had called, and was impressed accordingly. 

“T am sorry, my lord,” she began, when he suddenly sat down, 
and in a manner somewhat excited asked for pen, ink, and paper. 

‘“‘T will write her a few lines,” he said. 

Mrs. Green placed her desk at his disposal, and Lord Evesby, with 
a hand that trembled a little, dashed off the following : 


“Dear Miss CHRISTOPHERSON,—Your stepfather and your mother 
saw the announcement of your arrival in the Visitors’ List this morn- 
ing. You will not think that I have betrayed your secret. They will 
call; receive them as a daughter, if you can, for your mother’s sake 
and your own.—Yours sincerely, EVESBY.” 


Lord Evesby folded and sealed this epistle, thanked Mrs. Green, 
and departed. 

“ Well, to think that Miss Christopherson knows a lord!” said Mrs. 
Green. She was sitting in the back drawing-room, reflecting upon 
this, when a third visitor arrived for Miss Christopherson. He did 
not insist upon seeing the landlady, after the fashion of the two gentle- 
men who had preceded him, but asked many questions of the servant, 
and subjected her to a searching cross-examination until she shut the 
door in his face ; for he was a man whom no well-regulated servant’s 
mind could possibly put up with. 

“A shabby man, with whity-brown whiskers growing all manner of 
ways, mum, and, O lor, such a hat! He wanted to wait for Miss Chris- 
topherson or for Miss Spanswick,” the servant continued, ‘and said he 
did not mind how long he waited, and was sure that the ladies had not 
taken their boxes with them and gone off for good; and as he went 
away, I’m as certain and sure as I’m a standing here, that the man had 
not a sole to his boots.” 

“This is extremely odd,” said Mrs. Green, as fairly perplexed as Mar- 
maduke Spanswick, but arriving more rapidly at a solution ; “ it must 
have something to do with the lunatic business. All kinds of people 
go mad and must be put somewhere. She has advertised my place, 
and come down here for patients.” 

Before Mrs. Green sat down to her early dinner,fa fourth gentle- 
man had asked to see Miss Christopherson, and then to see her. He 
was shown into the room, aman of the middle height, dark-haired, 
heavy-browed, very upright, with a stiff black stock holding him by 
the throat like a vice, but bringing no blood into a face that might 
have been better-looking had it been several degrees less ghastly. 

He jerked his head slightly towards Mrs. Green, and then asked at 
what hour Miss Christopherson and friend were expected home. 
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“ Miss Christopherson did not mention any hour in particular,” said 
the landlady. 

“You are sure she is not at home ?” he asked. 

“ Quite sure,” said Mrs. Green indignantly. 

“ And she has not mentioned any hour at which she is likely to 
return ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

He frowned at Mrs. Green, as though she were a secret agent in a 
plot against him, laid his card upon the table, and walked in a stately 
manner from the house, after informing the landlady that he should 
call again in the course of the afternoon. 

“I’m sure he has a patient for Miss Christopherson,” said Mrs. 
Green, after he had gone; “O dear! this is getting very dreadful.” 

Mr. Lawson, for that was the gentleman’s name, called again in the 
afternoon, and once more in the dusk of the evening, when he found 
a shabbily-dressed man upon the doorstep, arguing with the maid- 
servant. 

“T tell you that they ain’t come back yet ; and if you’ve a message 
for them, that you’d better leave it, than be a continually knocking 
here,” said the domestic, now irate and agitated. 

The man withdrew, but left no message, and Mr. Lawson looked 
after him for a moment or two. 

“ Has that person called for Miss Christopherson ?” he asked of the 
servant. 

“Yes, sir; everybody keeps a-calling, and she ain’t come back yet, 
and—” 

“T will wait for her,” said Mr. Lawson, snapping his teeth together 
unpleasantly. “Be good enough to show me into her sitting-room.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The servant complied with his request, and then informed Mrs. 
Green of Mr. Lawson's determination. Mrs. Green went upstairs and 
found Mr. Lawson firmly planted on the hearth-rug, with his back to 
the fire and his eyes fixed upon the letter and card that had been left 
for his stepdaughter. 

“Lord Evesby has called,” said Mr. Lawson, pointing towards th: 
note which lay upon the table 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Did he write that note here ?’ 

“ Yea, sir.” 

“Thank you. I shall not require your attendance, Mrs. (ireen. | 
have mad up my mind t remain bere until Mise (hoist pole Pec 
returns 

“ But 
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She did not attempt to continue the conversation, but retired with 
haste from the first-floor drawing-room. She was right in her surmise, 
then; Miss Christopherson was the keeper of a lunatic asylum, and had 
come to Hastings with the object of taking a few patients back with 
her to Camberwell. And this was one of them, a man of not more 
than two-and-thirty years of age, who said he was the father of a young 
woman of twenty. It was all very unpleasant, and the sooner Miss 
Christopherson departed the better, if the house was to be filled with 
raging-mad people. Her own servant, who had been sorely tried that 
day, had actually talked of giving warning, if Miss Christopherson’s 
friends kept worrying her like this, and—Yes, there was another knock 
and ring, as she was a born woman ! 

“Is Miss Christopherson in ?” 

“No, she isn’t, ma’am. She left word that she was never to be in. 
She’s out for the day; she’ll be always out, she says,” replied the ser- 
vant very quickly now. 

“Where is your mistress?’ asked the new-comer peremptorily, 
but with a voice that Mrs. Green was assured trembled with indigna- 
tion. ‘I wish to speak to her, if you please.” 

“What name ?” 

“Mrs. Thurtle. There is my card.” 

Mrs. Green and Mrs. Thurtle stood face to face a few minutes after- 
wards in the back drawing-room. Mrs. Thurtle began at once. 

“Ts this Miss Christopherson’s apartment ?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Show me to it, if you please. I would prefer speaking to you 
there.” 

“A gentleman is waiting for Miss Christopherson, madam; bat—” 

“A gentleman—what kind of gentleman 7’ gasped forth Mrs. 
Thartle. 

“A gentleman of about thirty-two or three.” 

“ This is atrocious,” cried Mrs. Thartle ; “ show me the way directly! 
Ne prevarication, please. I am the superintendent of the Asylum to 


which your lodger belongs, and it is a mercy for us all that I have come 
down to Hastings sooner than | anticipated, and in time | hope te pat 
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sively. The new-comer might be the head of the madhouse, but it 
was her firm opinion that she was another visitor hopelessly deranged. 
She showed Mrs. Thurtle into the drawing-room, and stood by the 
door, ready for a precipitate flight and a call for the police. 

Mrs. Thurtle sailed into the room, looked towards the gentleman on 
the hearth-rug, who returned her stare with interest after the faintest 
inclination of his head, to which salutation Mrs. Thurtle did not respond 
in any way. 

* Now, Mrs. Green, let me have no mistake about this,” said Mrs. 
Thurtle, sitting down; “you have a young person lodging here of the 
name of Miss Christopherson ; she has a child of fourteen years of age 
with her, by name Jane Spanswick: is that correct ?” 

“That is correct.” 

‘‘ Miss Christopherson is in receipt of thirty pounds per annum from 
the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, of which institution I am the lady 
superintendent; and is allowed five pounds for a fortnight’s expenses 
for herself and pupil, and she’—fanning herself suddenly with a book 
that was on the table—“ has taken these apartments in Warrior-square, 
at how much a-week, I should like to ask ?” 

‘“‘ Five guineas a-week, ma’am, with extras.” 

“Then where does the money come from—who supplies a governess 
with the means for this extravagance ?” 

The pale-faced man on the hearth-rug received Mrs. Thurtle’s 
withering glance towards him with composure, and then smiled with 
a suddenness that was startling. 

“You will excuse me, madam, but I do not quite follow you,” he 
said. 

“‘T am not addressing you,” replied Mrs. Thurtle sharply; “I will 
ask you some questions presently.” 

“Thank you. After Mrs. Green has done us the favour of retiring, 
perhaps?” said Mr. Lawson. 

“ No, sir, I .will not be left alone with you,” cried Mrs. Thurtle; “1 
would not trust myself alone with any man.” 

“It is as well to be prudent in these times,” said Mr. Lawson coolly. 
“Take a seat, Mrs. Green, whilst I ask the superintendent of the City 
Clerks’ Orphan Asylum to explain the reason why a lady of good 
family and great property is holding the subordinate position of gover- 
ness in her charity-school. I was not aware that Miss Christopherson 
had adopted so strange a course, although prepared for any eccentricity 
on her part. She left her mother and her stepfather—I am her step- 
father, madam—to be her own mistress, because a sense of duty led me 
to draw out a plan for her future course in life, which her independence 
would not allow her to follow—for her own advantage though it was; 
and she submits to the slavery of service, and to the orders of people 
immeasurably her inferiors. My stepdaughter,” he said in a louder 
and more pompous tone of voice, as he poised himself upon his toes to 
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address the astonished Mrs. Thurtle, “has lowered us with herself, and 
we shall feel the indignity that has been put upon us for the remainder 
of our lives. Had she taken the place of superintendent—which she 
could have easily obtained—it would have been a disgrace to an old 
family ; but to serve as governess is indeed a blow.” 

“T don’t see—I don’t make out why—” began Mrs. Thurtle, and 
then she came to a full stop, fairly bewildered by the revelation which 
Mr. Lawson had taken so much pains to deliver. Mr. Lawson was a 
man of many words, and he recommenced directly : 

“This City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum—an extremely ill-managed in- 
stitution, madam,” Mr. Lawson said emphatically, “has been before me 
more than once, to my great annoyance. When Miss Christopherson, 
by the indiscreet codicil of a very indiscreet parent, came into her large 
property at eighteen years of age, she was foolish enough to give three 
thousand pounds to your absurd institution, and I fear has followed up 
this large donation by other grants, if she be as passionately attached 
to orphan children as she was two years since; and to have served as 
teacher to them argues very badly for her care of those great posses- 
sions, which it should be her duty to preserve to herself and her family. 
No woman—however quixotic—has a right to be neglectful of a hun- 
dred-and-fifty thousand pounds. A hundred-and-fifty thousand pounds,” 
he repeated with grave deliberation, “is a responsibility to herself, to 
her best friends, and to society.” 

“ A hundred-and-fifty thou—! Mrs. Blue, will you be good enough 
to get me a glass of water ?” 

Mrs. Green hurried away, and returned with a glass of water to find 
Mr. Lawson still preaching at Mrs. Thurtle on his family’s importance, 
and overpowering that lady with his eloquence. 

** It always struck me that there was something very superior about 
Miss Christopherson,” Mrs. Thurtle said feebly, as she took the glass 
from the landlady’s hand; “but I did not realise—though I always 
suspected—that she was of a good family. I have always thought—” 

The door had opened again, and the subject of the long discussion 
was jovking in upon them with keen attention. 

“ Maud, my child!” said Mr. Lawson, turning to her. 

“ My dear Miss Christopherson, I could not rest in London until I 
was sure that you had brought that poor child down in safety, and 
Without any personal inconvenience,” cried Mrs. Thurtle. 

“See to Miss Spanswick, Mrs. Green,” said Maud; “she is very 
tired. I have thought too much of myself, and have worn her out 
with a long drive.” 

“Have you dined, ma’am?” asked Mrs. Green, with a deep curtsey. 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

Then she turned and faced her two visitors, and it was doubtful 
by her expression of countenance which of them she was the gladder 
to see. 
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“ Maud,” said Mr. Lawson again, advancing towards her with some 
slight hesitation. 

“Presently, Mr. Lawson,” she said, almost impatiently ; ‘not now, 
if you please. You have told Mrs. Thurtle ?” 

‘Yes, I have,” he answered ; “it was my duty—” 

“You have precipitated an explanation and an apology,” she said 
coldly; “but it is only by a few days.—Mrs. Thurtle, my resignation of 
the post of governess at the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum is already 
written, and will be sent to the establishment to-morrow. For the 
present I am still an official, by order of the board. Have you called 
with any commands for me?” 

“O no, not any, Miss Christopherson. The poor child is well, I 
hope ?” 

“She is tired with a long drive, that is all,” replied Maud; “ would 

you like to see her ?” 

“Q dear, no,” said Mrs. Thurtle, rising with alacrity, and remem- 
| bering for the first time in her excitement Jane Spanswick’s late 
i malady; “pray do not disturb her on my account. I will call to- 
morrow and have a chat with you. I fear that I am intruding now. 
I—I just thought that I would see if you were comfortably placed. 
What a charming look-out you have here, tobe sure! I always liked 
Warrior-square; my sister is staying in Robertson-terrace, near the 
hotel which they are building. Good-afternoon.—Good-afternoon, Mr. 
Lawson.” 

Mrs. Thurtle, after receiving somewhat cold responses to her final 
adieux, hurried downstairs in a state of great confusion, and clambered 
into the fly which had been waiting for her. The carriage-and-pair 
| which Miss Christopherson had hired had not yet left the front of the 
i house, and Mrs. Thurtle glanced from it to her own shabby conveyance, 
and felt more bewildered than ever. Mrs. Thurtle had a reverence for 
position and wealth; her whole life had been spent in futile efforts to 
get into society, incited by that miserable vanity which strives ever for 
a sphere above its own, and submits to a thousand rebuffs for one petty 
distinction. When she was a captain’s wife, she had spent a great deal 
of her husband’s money in the difficult art of keeping-up appearances; 
and when she was a widow and had dropped to the management of the 
City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, she had carried all her pride to the new 
place, and tyrannised over those who had not rendered her homage; and 
now the woman who might have served her turn, and helped her onwards, 
and been a friend to her and lent her money,—Mrs. Thurtle often had 
little bills coming in which she found it inconvenient to settle,—she 
had been mistaken in, and had brow-beaten, and had tried to work out. 

“ This will bring me to an early grave,” said Mrs. Thurtle to herself; 
“ what a chance I have lost, if it is all true! A woman who could send 
thtee thousand pounds to an asylum, and only sign herself M. L.! It’s 
wonderful !” 
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The rusty horse bore her and the fly back to her sister’s apartments 
in Robertson-terrace, and bore her away for ever from these pages. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GIVING WAY. 


MAvD CHRISTOPHERSON, after formally bowing-out the lady-super- 
intendent of the City Clerks’ Orphan Asylum, turned to the gentleman 
who had taken so much pains to obtain an interview with her. She 
was very pale; all the colour that a country drive had given her had 
faded from her cheeks, and the hard expression, which seemed natural 
to her at times, was there, as Jenny Spanswick had seen it,—as she 
had seen it often herself, looking into her dressing-glass when the 
day was over, and there had been much in it to disturb her. She 
looked like a woman prepared to stand her ground—like one who had 
long ago made up her mind, and was annoyed—nay, almost incensed 
in her heart—to encounter a man who had the audacity to seek to 
change it. Yes, certainly a bad-tempered woman was Maud Christo- 
pherson ; he had always said so. Surveying her then from beneath his 
bushy black brows, he knew that there was another proof of her ob- 
duracy in the unwavering look—was it contemptuous? he hoped not 
—which she directed towards him from the vantage-ground of that 
hearth-rug which he was reluctant to quit, and to which he had re- 
treated when his stepdaughter had failed to perceive that he had held 
his hands towards her. An unforgiving, unmalleable young woman 
he was very sure. 

She was the first to speak, standing by the table, on which she 
leaned her hand, and showing by that position her desire that the 
interview should be a brief one. 

“TJ did not think that you would have considered it necessary to 
seek me out, Mr. Lawson,” she said coldly; “I understood that it was 
arranged that I should go my way, and that you and Mrs. Lawson 
should go yours. It was the wish of the three parties to the contract.” 

“T regret that wish,’”’ he answered. 

* T do not,” was the reply. 

“Tt was a quarrel—a bitter quarrel, 1 own—between us, and I 
take my share of the blame for a want of courtesy, or a want of sym- 
pathy with you. We were all three too proud, Maud, and did not 
allow enough for each other’s failings. But I was sorry directly that 
you had left us.” 

“Tt is late in the day for an apology, Mr. Lawson,” answered 
Maud; “it is not required by me, and it sits ungracefully on a man 
of your temperament.” 

“ All is not forgotten or forgiven, then?” he said, frowning at her, 
though he tried very hard to keep his brows from contracting as he 
spoke. 
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“T am not likely to forget that my life was a misery at Brayling,” 
said Maud Christopherson, with sudden warmth; “that you set my 
mother—Heaven help me! my own mother—against me, because your 
plans were not mine, or my ideas about the money which my father 
left me were not your own; because I was a woman who thought for 
herself, and you would have had me a puppet to think through you.” 

“You were young—so very young,” he muttered. 

** And yet—but all this has been said,” she added, checking herself, 
“and there is no occasion for hard words between us. I spoke my mind 
in Brayling before I went away, and there is an end of the story. I 
was hasty in some things, I own that; and I forgive much, perhaps all, 
for peace’s sake; but I forget nothing.” 

“ This is implacability,” he said. 

“Why are you here to tell me this?’ cried Maud Christopherson 
very angrily again. “I have not sought you out, or sent for you. 
You have no authority over me; I am my own mistress; and I shall 
never return to your home.” 

‘“* Have you been happy away from us?” 

* No,” was the answer. 

** You have sought better friends than your mother and myself— 
truer ones, and more honest advisers,” he said satirically ; ‘“‘ have you 
found them ?” 

‘“‘T am hard to please,” replied the stepdaughter, “or true friends 
and honest folk are very hard to meet with.” 

“ Ah, my child, because of your natural distrust; your quick temper, 
which resents everything; your eccentricity, which seeks strange me- 
thods of obtaining that which you require.” __ 

** Possibly,” said Maud. 

There was an embarrassing silence, which neither broke for a while. 
The man on the hearth-rug swayed from his heels to his toes, and sur- 
veyed the stepdaughter whom he had hoped to impress; and she stood 
looking down at the book which was close to her hand, as if consider- 
ing that his last remarks were deserving of attention. 

* You will think again of giving us up,” he said at last; “ of the 
folly and the scandal which this unnatural separation has caused.” 

She turned upon him at this, and he flinched from the eyes which 
flashed at him their new fire. What a bad temper this stepdaughter’s 
was! 

“That folly and scandal were of your creating.” 

“Your mother—” 

** My mother told me in my dead father’s house that I made her 
miserable, that I stood between her and all comfort; and I went 
away,” she cried. “I shall never return.” 

“‘ Your mother was excited—we were all excited,” said Mr. Lawson; 
‘and I hope we are all sorry now for past recriminations.” 

“ Has she said that she is sorry?” asked Mand eagerly. 
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“‘ Yes,” replied her visitor. 

“JT am glad of that. Tell her I am sorry too,” said Maud quickly, 
as she turned away her face for an instant from him ; “sorry for my 
own hard words, though I see with every day more clearly how much 
better the separation was for all of us.” 

“ No, Maud, it was not,” said Mr. Lawson firmly; ‘ and you will 
see that presently as clearly as myself. There,” with an easy cheer- 
falness, which did not sit particularly well upon him, “I have broken 
the ice. I have been met with some very hard words for the effort ; 
and I hope something will come of this, now that I have found you.” 

“Found me! I presume that Lord Evesby broke his promise to 
me,” said Maud, now very self-possessed ; “ he was always a weak man, 
that poor bankrupt nobleman, who would have married my money for 
the sake of his estate, and taken me as a necessary encumbrance.” 

“Lord Evesby has told me nothing, Maud—see how harshly you 
judge everybody! You are among the arrivals in the town paper of 
this morning.” 

“The town paper honours the governess.” 

“0, that freak! there, again—” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, but I have not asked for an opinion upon that,” she 
said; “regard it as a freak. Think I was mad, or that I had given all 
my money away, and it was necessary 1 should get a situation some- 
where ; but spare me the expression of your thoughts.” 

Mr. Lawson only caught at one part of this remonstrance, but it 
turned him of a greenish hue. 

“Given all the money away,” he said softly to himself; and he 
glared at her as though it was possible for a woman of her character to 
commit even so serious an act as that. He recovered himself after a 
minute’s hard breathing, and said, 

“T will not detain you longer, Maud. I see unhappily that a past 
reminiscence, for which I have expressed my regrets, and even heard 
your own, lies like a bar between us. I trust to remove it—upon my 
honour, I trust yet to remove it. Your mother’s illness—” 

“What!” .aid Maud, breaking in with a new eagerness, “is she ill? 
How long has she been ill?” 

‘‘Some weeks. She was taken ill in London, and the air of 
Hastings was recommended to her. Of course it is your mother who 
sends me here, and who hopes that you will come to see her before 
she goes back to The Woodlands. I should have mentioned this at 
once, but you have been too quick with me.” 

‘‘ And has she improved since her stay here?” 

“No. She is weak, and anxious to get home,” 

“ And the physicians—you have had physicians of course—what do 
they say ?” 

“Sir Benjamin, who is staying here, and whom I called in this 
morning, thinks that it is a serious case, which only time and freedom 
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from anxiety may cure. I fear,” he said gloomily, “that she is past 
cure, then.” 

“Has she—she ever asked for me—ever wished to see me?” asked 
Maud slowly. 

“Yes.” 

“Tell her that I will come, then—for a few minutes—only a 
few minutes,” she said with sudden haste, “to judge for myself how 
ill she is, and not in any way to distress her. Write your present 
address there, please,” she added, giving him Lord Evesby’s sealed 
envelope with a shaking hand, “and I will call to-night. Tell her, 
if she thinks that I shall disturb her in any way, she need not see me 
—it may not be necessary.” 

“She will rejoice at the good news which I take back to her.” 

“She is very ill, then?” said Maud suspiciously. 

** You doubt my word ?” he asked reproachfully. 

“No,” she replied; “I willcome. Let me see her alone.” 

“Miss Christopherson, I will not intrude upon you again this 
evening,” he replied, with a stiff bow. Then he walked out of the room 
and from the house, like a man whose feelings had been hurt. But 
when he was round the corner of Warrior-square, he rubbed one black 
glove over the other with considerable energy, and chuckled to him- 
self so loudly, that a shabby man in a large hat, who had been hovering 
about the square all day, looked after him with deep attention. 

Meanwhile Maud Christopherson had knocked at the door of Jenny 
Spanswick’s room, and entered. Jenny was lying on the bed, looking 
very tired and wan, but she smiled as the governess entered. 

“T am getting better,” she said; “ I feel strong enough now.” 

“That is well,” replied Maud; “I have rung for tea, which will 
brighten you, Jenny. After tea, I am going to see my mother.” 

Jenny Spanswick’s black eyes rapidly increased in size. 

“ See how selfish I am to leave you,” Maud said; “just as we were 
getting such good friends too; and I had so much to tell you this 
evening about a new plan that I have formed, in which you and I are 
to play the chief parts—you and I together, of all the odd people in 
the world.” 

“Yes,” said Jenny, marvelling at her excitement. 

“ But we will talk of that to-morrow—a long talk, Jenny,” said 
Miss Christopherson; “and I will tell you all my secrets, and you shall 
see what a disagreeable, ill-grained, furious woman I am. And yet 
you will like me in time—in the good time at which I am looking 
there.” 

Miss Christopherson’s face was flushed now; and in her deep gray 
eyes there was a steady light which gave life to her face, and made her 
very handsome in that hour. Jenny regarded her still with wonder. 

“Come in to tea soon—or shall I bring it to you ?” 

“No, no—I am not tired. I look so, perhaps; but I have been 
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asleep, Miss Maud, and dreaming of the beautiful ride over again, and 
the bright country, and you !” 

“Ofme? Why, did I not give you the nightmare?” said Maud, 
laughing. 

“How I shall remember this day—how I shall always look back 
upon it as the first true holiday of my life! O dear, what a deal of 
money it must have cost you !” 

“T have been saving money lately,” said Maud; “and there was 
no one to say that I was improvident and rash—not one. And there 
will be no one to say that to me ever again. Let them talk as they 
please, Maud Christopherson is her own mistress to the end of the 
chapter. Did I tell you that my mother has asked to see me?” 

* Yes,” said Jenny. 

“My own mother, with whom I parted bad friends, and who was 
a good mother when the father was living—the dear good thoughtful 
father who saw this day for me, Jenny. Come into tea soon.” 

Maud Christopherson departed; and when Jenny Spanswick had 
shaken off her depression she followed her into the drawing-room, and 
found the governess sitting with her bonnet and shawl on, tapping her 
fingers restlessly upon the edge of the tea-tray. 

“What a time you have been!” she said. “Did I tell you that 
my mother was ill?” 

“No, Miss Maud.” 

“Yes, she is ill, and late visits always unsettle invalids for the 
night. You should know that; for when your father called upon you 
that Saturday night, how ill you were the rest of the day! I go early, 
I shall return early; I would not disturb her for the world. She was 
always a delicate woman, Jenny. When she was a girl, they used to 
call her the Brayling Rose, and everybody used to fall in love with 
her. But she grew stronger after I was born, they said ; and she was 
a high-spirited woman always. That is why we had a little quarrel, 
she and I; for I took after her, having her spirit too; and my father, 
he was a proud man, who could not bear a word said in opposition to 
his own; so my hateful disposition is not to be wondered at. What are 
you staring at me in that manner for, Jenny?” 

“N-nothing,” said Jenny Spanswick. 

“T’ll tell you a long story to-morrow, and you shall advise me what 
to do, though I will not promise to take your advice. How hot the 
room is! how hot the tea is! I wish you would not stare so, Jenny.” 

Jenny Spanswick looked into her tea-cup, and stirred her tea round 
and round, and stared no more at the governess. Her heart was beat- 
ing very rapidly; for Miss Christopherson had mentioned her father 
in her excited speech, and Jenny was not sure that she had meant to 
say her uncle. But Miss Christopherson was unaware of what she 
was saying that evening. Her mother had asked to see her; her mother 
was ill; and the only friend left was the dark-browed man whom she 
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had taken for her second husband, and who was eight years her junior. 
It was dark before tea was over, and the servant had brought in the 
table-lamp. The brighter light cast Lord Evesby’s letter into greater 
prominence, and Miss Christopherson took up the missive, read the 
address which her stepfather had written on the envelope, and then 
broke the seal, and glanced at Lord Evesby’s hasty lines. 

“Poor fellow, how frightened he is!” she said, tearing the letter 
into fragments. “I wonder what will become of him.” 

She rose to her feet hastily. 

“ How the time has run on! I shall not be late; but do not sit 
up for me. Get a long night’s rest, and to-morrow—” 

“‘ What of to-morrow?” asked Jenny curiously. 

‘“‘ Why, the morrow begins a new life. Mark my words, for I am a 
prophetess, Jenny.” 

Maud Christopherson went away in the same excited manner. The 
new life apart from the Asylum appeared to have come; and the weary 
school-hours, the uncongenial atmosphere into which it had pleased her 
eccentricity to penetrate, seemed to belong already to that past which 
the heiress and the poor man’s daughter had shared together. She 
went away singing; she almost forgot her mother’s illness in the 
thought of seeing that mother again, in the remembrance of the wish 
expressed to meet the daughter who had rebelled and left home. 
She walked rapidly along Eversfield-place, looking for the number of 
her stepfather’s lodgings; and it was not till she was in the hall that 
her high spirits deserted her, and she became very grave and anxious. 

‘“‘Mrs. Lawson?” she said to a page who had opened the door. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Give this card to her.” 

The page glanced at the card. 

“0, I was to show you up at once, if you please.” 

Miss Christopherson followed the page upstairs to a well-furnished 
sitting-room on the first floor. 

‘* Miss Christopherson,” he announced. 

She passed in, and the page closed the door behind her. The room 
was dimly lighted by the gas, as though the glare of light had been 
subdued to suit the weak sight of her who lay upon the sofa,—a tall 
thin woman, with a face whose handsomeness was fading fast away. 
She looked up with a forced air of indifference, that checked the 
daughter’s first step towards her for an instant, until the change in 
her had struck home to the heart. Then the new manner, born of the 
impulse which had shadowed the face of the younger woman, and 
drawn her figure up erect and stiff at the greeting, vanished suddenly, 
and she went across the room with faltering steps, and with arms out- 
stretched. 

“O, my poor mamma, my dear mamma! may I come to you 


again ?” 
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“YES—ONCE MORE AND FOR A LITTLE WHILE.” 
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She sank down on her knees; and the mother, changing also very 
suddenly, flung her arms round her who had yearned for her embrace. 

‘‘ My little Maudy,” she murmured, “you are welcome here. You 
have come back to me, then ?” 

“Yes, once more, and for a little while,” replied the daughter. 

Then they were both very still, both very happy at the meeting, 
though the self-willed girl had already implied that she was not there 
‘for good.” She half knelt at her mother’s side, with her face hidden, 
from that part of the room at which the invalid was gazing through 
the tears that had risen to her eyes. Maud did not know this; she 
was too disturbed at heart to attempt to watch her mother’s face, to be 
at once doubtful of her, or of those about her. She did not observe 
that another door had been opened noiselessly, and closed again, and 
that for an instant the grim face of her stepfather had peered in 
upon the scene from the shadows lurking in the darkened room. She 
was a suspicious woman,—at least everyone said so, and she had more 
than once confessed it to herself,—but she did not dream of plotters in 
that hour of reconcilement. 














A DAY IN A TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


Ir has always been my custom to keep a journal of my life, and to 
carefully note in it the different events which have occurred to me 
during a rather adventurous career in all parts of the world, “yer mare, 
per terram.” AsT look it over and run down the index, I read, “ Ballo 
in Maschera” at Naples ; “Stabbing Affray” at Rio de Janeiro; “ Wild- 
horse-catching on the Pampas;” “ Deer-stalking in the Highlands ;” 
“War in China and Japan.’ These headings I read without any par- 
ticular interest ; in two of the events indicated, my life was nearly lost; 
then a sufficiently exciting “sensation,” and one which in those days 
stopped the beating of my heart, till it felt like lead, as, glancing up- 
wards at the assassin’s knife, I bade a long farewell to mother, 
sisters, and all I loved best. I have since been in worse predicaments, 
when threatened by death from starvation and disease, which had far 
worse terrors and more prolonged suffering than the sharp home-driven 
dagger, finding its way to the heart at once, and ending all in a second, 
could possibly have. I cannot say which sensation is more intense, 
that of facing imminent death, or that of being delivered from it. 
Both are intense sensations, but fleeting and soon mellowed by time; 
and gradually one forgets all about them, until a newspaper para- 
graph, a chance word, or the request of a friend, induces you to recur 
to events long past. However, as I turn over a few more pages, I read 
“A Day in a Telegraph Office.” Ah, there is no need to impress that 
on my memory, for of all the events in my life it is chronicled the most 
indelibly, and vividly recalled at the sight of anything connected with 
“telegraphy.” This was how it came to pass. I was home “on leave” 
in the great city of Brobdignag, living with my brother Ned in lodgings 
in a dismal street off the Strande, not a fashionable locality, certainly; 
but apropos to that, there is an old adage, “Beggars cannot be 
choosers ;” and we were poor in those days. An extravagant grand- 
father, followed by a spendthrift father, left their descendants little 
but a good old name; and I am proud to say that the Winkins did not 
come over with the Conqueror, as I believe the ancestors of nearly all 
Belgravia are said to have done. No, O no. Our ancestor was a 
‘* Viking ;” and—well, another time will do for all that. My brother, 
the descendant of a “ Viking,” was a clerk in a telegraph office; his 
daily duties commenced at 9 A.M. and ended at 9 p.m. Anyone who 
has seen the bustle and hurry going on in such an establishment can 
realise the fact that for a salary of two pounds per week he had no 


sinecure. 
“Ned,” said I, one night as we sat smoking over the fire in our 
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room, “you look pale, my boy; I am afraid this life is killing you ;” 
and I felt a pang shoot through my heart as I gazed on the handsome 
fair-haired Saxon youth who, educated as he had been for the “ army,” 
found himself in the position of a telegraph clerk, a public drudge. 

* No,” said he; “old Pasha, now that I have day-work it is better ; 
but when I had the ‘night-watch,’ it was killing me. You see, old 
boy, when it’s night in Brobdignag, it’s day in a score of foreign places; 
and the quietest time here is when foreign banks, legations, and mer- 
chants are transmitting their longest and most important messages, a 
letter or a figure of which incorrectly copied might cost the sender 
probably thousands, or possibly rwin. It is not so much the strain 
on the physique that wearies one, but the sense of responsibility and 
consequent strain on the mental faculties caused by intense efforts to 
translate the language of the little needle which carries the magic 
power of indicating to me what my ‘opposite number’ at New York 
is thinking. Why, talk of the news in the Z%mes and daily papers, 
it is nothing to what we know. The worst of it is, though, that I am 
sworn not to reveal it to anyone else. There was a time when we used 
to tell it on our fingers by means of the deaf-and-dumb alphabet; but 
that is put a stop to since the failure of all the banks abroad got wind 
at home before they had actually stopped payment, and people used to 
make a ‘run’ on the home-agency and get their money out in time. 
Now we cannot possibly reveal it unless we choose to commit perjury, 
and run the risk of transportation, which few fellows care about. [I do 
not, for one.” 

My curiosity was instantly aroused. “Ned,” said I, “I must go 
with you to-morrow, and spend the day in the office.” 

“ With a proviso,” said he, “that you swear never to reveal what 
you may learn for five years from the date of my leaving the office.” 

Having given the required security as to my secrecy, we had a last 
pipe and turned-in. Punctually at 9 a.m. we entered what Ned called 
the “shop.” It was in the usual style of office, dimly lit, and had that 
india-rubber and sealing-wax miasma peculiar to ill-ventilated rooms, 
where those adjuncts to public business are used, and where pure air 
seldom, if ever, passes. There were eight young men in the room, 
four of them looking spruce and in good spirits—they had evidently 
made their morning toilet; four who looked exactly the reverse, 
and, in addition to that, appeared weary, dejected, sallow—mufflers 
round their throats, and in greatcoats; their /owt ensemble, in fact, was 
dilapidated. The reader may easily judge from their description which 
were the gentlemen who composed the “night” and which the “day 
watch.” The incoming ministry having assumed the wires of govern- 
ment from the outgoing, and exchanged a few phrases of curt civility, 
the ceremony of relieving was concluded, and the gentlemen who had 
had the felicity of keeping awake from 9 p.m. the previous night till 
then, 9 A.M., reading the secrets of the world, departed. Ned intro- 
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duced me to his confréres, and said, “‘ Now, whenever you fellows have 
anything interesting on the cards, sing out, will you ?” 

Having all taken their places before what Ned styled the “ engine,” 
the click, click, clicking of the telegraphic machines commenced. 

Looking over Ned’s shoulder, I saw him writing off the message— 
“ Gray shirtings steady; Rice quiet; Mybash rising ;” in fact, a long 
market-report from Japan, and not a bit interesting to me. 

Going to the next desk, I read : 


“ My DARLING Porpsy-Wopsy,—Dinner seven sharp; salad all day 
in cold water; uncle John comes, mind. GEORGY.” 


No doubt this was a message from Georgy to his Popsy, to take 
precious good care rich, crusty, old uncle John should not have a 
chance of finding fault with his salad, and thereby have an excuse to 
forget mentioning them in his will; the covert threat implied in the 
word “mind” would lead one to believe that Georgy meditated a ter- 
rible revenge should the dinner turn out untoward. 

“Here, Ned! send your brother here,” said a clerk; “rather a bad 
murder this.” 

** Found dead, with his throat cut from ear to ear, and a lock of 
dark hair, that of a woman, in his hand; clothes, jewelry, &c. answer 
to your description. Send at once. No doubt about it being a 
murder.” 

Here was an atrocious murder committed, as I saw by the address, 
only fifty miles away; and as the message added, “ Body still warm,” 
there was a reality about it that influenced me as much as if I had seen 
the gory corpse. 

“ Heavens, how frightful!” I ejaculated. 

“QO, not much in that,” said the clerk; “‘you should see some I 
have received. This man has not mangled his victim, it seems. The 
minute description the polive send sometimes of the state the body 
was found in gives one the impression that men can be savages. I 
assure you the details of some murder-messages are revolting in the 
extreme.” ; 

Another message soon arrived : 


“ For God’s sake, William, if not for that of our blighted loves, do 
nothing rashly; wait and see; trust in Him who knows all things, and 


who some day will surely prove your innocence.—Ever your own 
* LAURA.” 


Ah, I thought, the world is not all bad; here is a man driven to 
desperation by calumny, and obliged to fly his love and, as I see by 
the address, his country; but mark how, in the midst of his trouble, the 
woman whose love has been bestowed on him, with all the truth, pas- 
sion, and intensity of which she is capable, assures him she is “ever 
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his own Laura.” What a world of meaning is conveyed in s0 few 
words! Click, click, clickety, and the machine spins out : 

“ Hop light, Loo, and show your pretty feet; old Gig-lamps is game, 
but not yet fly to the move as he should be. Meet your pal to-night, 
and bring a flimsy.” 

“Foxie Charlie,” the sender of this signed himself; evidently a 
“ swell-mob” man, and I hope he has had his deserts by this time. 

Going back to my brother's desk, I read: “ All is over. Your con- 
duct has killed your wife, and overwhelmed a noble family with dis- 
grace; perhaps some day, when your guilty partner and yourself have 
drained the cup of pleasure to the dregs, you will have leisure to con- 
trast your present life with that of the virtuous happy life you have 
allowed a base passion to destroy.” 

The sender and the recipient of this were both titled men. Com- 
ment on such conduct I certainly did, in no measured terms. However, 
Ned said : “ Well, I’m glad he’s run away from his own wife, and not 
with another man’s, this time, as the aristocracy seem to take particular 
delight in that game, if I may believe what the wires tell me. We 
once had a telegram to the police here concerning a gallant officer who 
ran away with no less than three in one fortnight.” 

I laughed incredulously. 

“A fact,” said he. “As to that gammon about having killed his 
wife by his conduct, that is only a dodge of his father to get him back 
before the thing gets wind. Aristocratic ladies do not die often nowa- 
days because their husbands run away: possibly they are consoled by 
sympathising friends in their absence. However, here comes :” 

“§.8. All I can say is, if you don’t think I am expert enough to 
discover if there is any intrigue, you ought to have sent someone else. 
Because a ministry goes out, Iam not to be made a tool of by any 
understrapper who chooses to give orders in his chief’s absence. You 
had better let our department alone, and send me some more regalias ; 
not by mail, but in the F. O. bag, as that is cheaper. No clue as yet.” 

8.8., I knew well enough, was “Secret Service,” and, as diplomatists 
say, the inference to be drawn from this despatch is, that the gentle- 
man on this service is lazy, has been threatened with dismissal. He 
evidently knows his supervisor very well, and consequently “ cheeks” 
him, requests cigars, and, in order to make the public pay for his tele- 
gram, inserts “No clue as yet,” to make it official. 

Mercantile messages preponderated. Newspaper correspondents’ il- 
legible writing worried my brother dreadfully, and their matter differed 
very much from the real state of affairs sent by private telegrams. 
Invitations to dinner were constantly sent, and accepted or refused, as 
the case might be. Requests from gentlemen at college, and officers 
of the army and navy, to their friends, to “let me draw at once for so 
much,” were frequent. 

I regret to say the wires were the means of inviting wives to leave 
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their husbands, young ladies to elope, and, by whispers to police miles 
away, frustrate similar affaires de cwur. Assignations for the evening 
and next day in all parts of the great city, both East- and West-end, 
couched in amorous terms of entreaty or reproach, came and went fre- 
quently. I never did believe much in the boasted morality of Britonia 
—that land of stern moral precepts and prudishly sensitive maidens ; 
but this glimpse of life in its great capital of Brobdignag completely 
astounded me. No wonder my brother said, ‘ Pasha, old boy, is it like 
this in Egypt ?” 

Towards evening many well-dressed men came in, to my astonish- 
ment, and scrutinised the telegrams unquestioned. I was introduced 
to them by Ned, and I was surprised to find they all had military titles. 
One of them, Captain de Sloper, asked me to dine with him at his club. 
After they left, my brother said they were all detectives, and moved in 
the best circles. I had heard of such a state of things existing; but 
never till then had I come into contact with any of these cruisers who 
sail about on the sea of society under the names of “ the Colonel,” “ the 
Major,” or “ the Captain.” 

When the Hon. Dick Slapdash informed that “ deuced good fella” 
Captain de Sloper that he intended to bolt with little Di Vernon, and 
asked him to stand his friend in the matter,—and the plot was dis- 
covered nobody knew how,—he would never believe anyone who told 
him that the gallant Captain had telegraphed to Scotlande -yarde: 
“Send Sharp and Catchem to Mr. Vernon’s house at Cottonville, and 
warn him to be on the qgui-vive at 11 P.M.: no one to leave his house.” 
No doubt for this piece of disinterested kindness the “ Captain” received 
a 100/. tip. 

I do not suppose that if I were to chronicle the messages of grief, 
despair, entreaty, telling of crime, remorse, poverty, and death, the 
downfall of mercantile houses and banks, that passed before me that 
day, I should be credited. But there it was, attested by their sig- 
natures and in their own handwriting. Believe me, there is no ro- 
mance like reality. It is only those who, like me, or, I should say, like 
Winkin, whose business it is to get at the heart of society, who can 
testify to the state of the core ; and that testimony, for prudential rea- 
sons, must be withheld... I have travelled in many lands, and am skilled 
in reading the countenance of the wily Eastern, who never permits his 
real sentiment to be reflected on his face ; but I never met in any coun- 
try such a mask of seeming incredulity and innate belief as a Bri- 
tonian can assume when he reads anything he knows to be true, but 
does not wish to believe. How happy we Englanders ought to be that 
such a state of things could not by any means exist in our well-regu- 
lated country, nor in our great capital of London, as I have described 
in the unfortunate country of Britonia! Let us hug that belief, as we 
do all our creeds, good, bad, or indifferent, closer and closer every year, 
“like Winkin.” Cc. W. 
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THE RING OF POLYCRATES 





THE RING OF POLYCRATES 


Wrote Amasis, Egypt’s Pharaoh— 

Full five hundred darkling cycles 

Ere the First of all apostles 

Taught men Christian love and patience— 
Cruel Polycrates greeting, 

Tyrant of resplendent Samos. 

Wrote he: “ High and potent brother, 
Whom thy gods have crown’d with favours,— 
Whatsoe’er thy right hand toucheth 
Springs beneath it to fruition,— 

Know, success foreshadows danger ; 

That the bounty of thy fortunes 

May in fulness overwhelm thee. 

Be forewarn’d: from all thy treasures 
Take the thing to thee is dearest, 

That thy heart most loves in secret 

Take, and, like a poison-adder, 

Cast it far and ever from thee ; 

So may envious gods in pity 

Spare thee all thine other glories.” 


Ponder’d tyrant Polycrates 

All the words of wise Amasis ; 
Ponder’d o’er his hoarded riches ; 
Drew his jewell’d ring from finger, 
E’en his loved and priceless signet : 
Gold and lucid green smaragdine 
Mingled there in light and colour ; 
Artist-wrought and finely graven, 
Wrought by Samian Theodoros. 


Swept the king in full-oar’d galley 

O’er the blue Aigean waters ; 

Where the waves roll’d bluest, deepest, 
There he watch’d his ring sink downwards, 
Like a star from heaven fallen, 

Mid the lull of ocean’s silence. 
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Rose the sea in white-lipp’d anger, 

As the starless night dipp’d waveward ; 
Drave the seamen home for safety, 
Rent the net-gear of the fishers. 

One alone, mid ocean’s turmoil, 

Drew from hissing depths his capture, 
Flashing like the moonlight shimmer 
Cast upon a jewell’d corselet. 

*T was a royal fish ; for beauty 
Princely tables fit to garnish, 

Fit for him who reign’d in Samos. 


Th’ iridescent prey of ocean, 

Borne to Polycrates’ palace, 

Graced his board; when lo, a marvel! 
In its maw, undimm’d in splendour, 
Gold and emerald commingling, 
Shone the ring of Polycrates! 


Blanch’d, with palsied heart, the tyrant 
Saw his jewel gleam before him, 
Burning like an eye of evil, 

Fall of light of dreadful omen ; 

Bent his head in speechless anguish, 


As awaiting stroke of vengeance. 


Heard Amasis, king of Egypt, 

Mid the throes of sea and tempest, 

Had the gods cast out, resentful, 
Polycrates’ votive tribute ; 

Closed his heart against the tyrant ; 
Broke the silken ties that bound them ; 
Spake he, “ Who shall hold in friendship 
Him of gods and men rejected ?” 


Blindly heaven’s wrath confronting, 

Held his desperate course the tyrant ; 

Till beguiled o’er Lydia’s border— 

Where the silvery Meander 

Roll’d in music unto Sardis— 

Trapp’d by subtle Oroetes, 

Hung on high like felon caitiff, 

Hung upon a cross unpitied, 

Hung a martyr, yet unmartyr’d, 

Hung was tyrant Polycrates! 
WILLIAM DUTHIE. 
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SEPTEMBER the first, 1715. A hundred years more, and the battle of 
Waterloo will have been fought. The Allies will be in Paris, and the 
Conqueror of Lodi, Arcola, Auerstadt, Austerlitz, Jena, and Marengo, 
the constructor of the Simplon’s road, the regenerator of France, will 
have thrown himself upon the generosity of Lord Castlereagh and 
George of England. O, what a wonderful century, this century, of all 
others, for France the beautiful! And where is the pen that shall 
describe the marvels which came to pass in that little span? 

September the first, and Louis XIV. is dying. The courtiers have 
run from the Palais Royal to Versailles, back from Versailles to the 
Palais Royal, and back again and once more back again, as the last 
flickering gleams of the lamp of life have blazed up for a moment, or 
sunk again into the darkness for which they are on the wateh. 

Madame de Maintenon, who, shining light of Catholicism as she 
may be, does not love death, is frightened, and flies to St. Cyr. The 
king asks for her, and she is brought back to him; but in the last 
agonies of the dying man she flies from him again, and it is by mer- 
cenary hands that those blue eyes, which once shed light and love on 
La Valliére, are closed for ever, and the only watchers beside the couch 
of the great king are servants, who take wages for the painful task. 

The modern Sardanapalus has no faithful Myrrha. The widow of 
Paul Scarron and the wife of the King of France has no more prizes to 
win in the court lottery, and for that hideous blank of death her nar- 
row, bigoted, and selfish soul has nothing but terror. 

If La Valliére had been living in this sad autumn of 1715, would 
she not have hurried from her convent to the couch of the sick man, 
who, never loved but for himself by her, would have been dearer a thou- 
sand times in his hour of peril and of death? But, mighty as the most 
Christian king may have been, strong though he may have been to fight 
Dutch William, to ravage the Palatinate, and to persecute the Protes- 
tants, he is powerless now, and he, as the meanest of his subjects, may 
vainly sigh “for the touch of a vanished hand and the sound of a voice 
that is still.” 

The tender hands are still in death, the gentle voice is silent. His 
friends, his favourites, the creatures of his bounty, are at the Palais 
Royal. A feeble glimmer, the star rising there, perhaps ; but it is bet- 
ter worth worship than this great sinking sun, which goes down and 

















































leaves behind only the red fading light of the long day that has been 
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so glorious. 

He has outlived La Valliére, his queen, his brother, his son, perhaps 
even his glory. He has abandoned his greatness to Pére la Chaise, Le 
Tellicr, and De Maintenon ; he has revoked the Edict of Nantes ; and 
he is dead. The feeble grasp releases the sceptre which he took long 
ago from the dying hold of Mazarin, and it falls—into what hands ? 
We must go to the Palais Royal to answer that question. 

We shall find him, this nephew of Louis le Grand, perhaps at one 
of those little suppers—Utopian banquets, Utopian saturnalias—where 
wine, wit, impiety, scandal, immorality, and weariness alike reign. His 
daughter, the Duchesse de Berri, perhaps at his right hand, his mis- 
tress at his left, and, for the rest of the company, ladies of the Opera, 
and a few gentlemen renowned alike for their brilliancy of intellect and 
deficiency in what modern science has taught us to call “moral region.” 
How much of that section of the brain would Mr. George Combe have 
found at the Palais Royal, I wonder ? 

But for all this he is a favourite, this Duke of Orleans, pupil of 
** goat-faced” Dubois, the apothecary’s son. He is a favourite—with 
his particular acquaintance, of course. Perhaps the populace dying of 
famine yonder in the provinces, or of fever in the garrets of St. Antoine, 
may not so much appreciate his princely graces and his d/asé virtues. 
He is of the new school, Monseigneur, the nephew of the dying king,— 
and a very incredulous and eyebrow-elevating school this new school is. 
He does not believe in the religion of his fathers; he will hear nothing 
of that reformed faith which one Martin Luther brought into fashion 
long ago, and which endures so much to-day out there in the desert ; 
he does not believe in virtue ; he does not believe in truth, or benevo- 
lence, or honesty, or patriotism, or loyalty, or the love of women, or the 
friendship of men ; he does not believe in anything. Or perhaps, re- 
jecting all these things as absurd improbabilities and metaphysical 
chimeras, he does believe a little in the philosopher’s stone, and em- 
ploys several rather unprofitable nights in the carriéres of Vauvres 
and Vaugirard, with a view to meeting his Satanic Majesty, That 
distinguished foreign power did not, it appears, avail himself of so good 
an opportunity of making the acquaintance of one of the younger sons 
of St. Louis. Perhaps he only deferred the pleasure. But the duke is 
beloved, I say, by all those who approach his person. He is brave, 
handsome, has a melodious voice, is witty, affable, and withal benevo- 
lent. He has no particular inclination for crime ; indeed, it is, like 
virtue, a great deal too much trouble. But for easy-going gentlemanly 
vice he is your man. Let him alone. Give him to-night his little 
supper, his companions, his favourite daughter, his mistresses, his 
coryphées, his wit and infidelity (he cannot separate these two last) ; 
let him eat, drink, laugh, be cynical, be weary ; carry him away from 
the table if he is unable to walk ; and to-morrow—let him begin again. 
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For the rest, there is Dubois, this apothecary’s insatiable and goat- 
faced son, who wants to hold all the reins of power in one eager grasp, 
and who perhaps does entangle them not a little thereby. 

But the will of the Grand Monarque does not leave all the power 
in the hands of the Duke of Orleans. It only names him chief of a 
council of regency, with very limited power for either good or evil ; 
but a little clever juggling with the Parliament, a great deal of flat- 
tery, prodigal promises of future favour, a warm defence of his rights 
from Joly de Fleury and D’Aguesseau, and the will of the late king is 
set aside. The great dead lion is of very little importance now, though 
he was monarch of the forests yesterday. Orleans is regent, with the 
sole executive power ; and he makes a pretty grateful speech to the Par- 
liament, giving them the right of remonstrance—a right which they 
take care to use by and by. 

He has a great many partisans, this affable, used-up prince. The 
women are on his side. What can stand against a handsome face and 
a graceful manner, where they are umpires? The courtiers are on his 
side ; they do not want Madame de Maintenon and the priests back 
again, with the dreary asceticism of the last days of the last Louis. 
The nobility, with the Duc de Saint-Simon at their head, are not sorry 
either to exalt him, since they can thereby humiliate the son of La 
Montespan, the Duc de Maine, to whom the absolute monarch had 
given such a preéminence. The Jansenists are on his side; for they 
think that, professing no religion at all, he may happen to be a little 
merciful about those nice distinctions for which they have undergone 
so much persecution. The army is with him, because he is a brave 
soldier. 

Louis the Well-beloved (he has not earned that title yet, by the 
bye) is but a little golden-haired boy of five years of age. They hold 
a bed of justice, and bring him to hear his grandfather’s will broken 
in his name. 

But before all this, there has been the funeral of the great king. 
A strange ceremony: the courtiers drink, sing, laugh, and chatter— 
impious jokes, perhaps, pass from lip to lip about this great dead man. 
The license of the Palais-Royal suppers, no longer having cause for re- 
straint or shame, flaunts in the open day. The people mingle the names 
of Louis, De Maintenon, and Le Tellier, to cover them alike with 
opprobrium. All the glories this man has won for France are forgotten, 
and amidst the ridicule of the court and the insults of the populace 
they carry his remains to the tomb of his ancestors. Had he any 
prevision of this when he saw dark clouds shape themselves into 
hearses above the towers of St. Denis, he pacing the terrace of St. 
Germains, before the death of his mother, Anne of Austria? Had he 
any prophetic foreshadowing of the day when his hearse should go 
upon the well-known road? 

So we have seen the last of the “Lord of the Silver Lilies”! Louis 
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the Magnificent is henceforth only a memory—a gorgeous abstraction, 
for men to write books and act plays about—a character for a masque- 
rade (ah, reader, call to mind the Louis you have seen—treating Buy- 
a-broom Girls and Maries Queens of Scots to bad champagne—dressed 
in the garments of Mr. Nathan, and not knowing what to do with his 
hands, till he finds unexpected pockets in his cotton-velvet trunks, and 
keeps them there for the rest of the evening, especially in cavalier seul) 
—a model for a waxwork exhibition, very good in pictures, and exceed- 
ing excellent on the stage. How many a moral will he point, how many 
a tale will he adorn, before his reign shall be done, or the many-coloured 
raiment of his youth, or the sober violet velvet of his age, shall be worn 
quite threadbare! For the rest, he is dead, and iney are coming home 
from his funeral, singing comic songs and telling funny stories, and be- 
having altogether very much as you did, gentle reader, on the evening 
of the last Wednesday in May, when you were returning from a certain 
ceremony, in which one Pretender was the principal performer. He 
is dead ; they have returned from his grave, as in modern days we come 
home from the Derby; and Orleans is regent and Dubois is king in his 
stead ; not that the regent is particularly attached to Dubois—not that 
the link between them is esteem, or confidence, or friendship. Quite the 
contrary. We shall see anon what a kind speech Philip makes when 
his old tutor comes to be in the agonies of death. But the apothecary’s 
son is stronger than the great-grandson of Henry Quatre. He has what 
this imsouciant, agreeable, good-hearted, lazy Philip has not—and has 
never had—a will of his own. This valuable attribute stands him in 
good stead. He must above all things obtain the cardinal’s hat. Ra- 
ther a difficult matter, as it seems. Ecclesiastical France is strangely 
divided just now. This Catholic faith is sadly un-Catholic. The Bull 
Unigenitus has been thrown like a firebrand into the country, and 
Molinists and Jansenists are cutting each other’s throats in a manner 
edifying to the world at large, and not unpleasing perhaps to that new 
and growing sect whose members ambitiously have christened them- 
selves Philosophers. I think this man, this Voltaire, could have been 
born at no other time ; he is the natural birth of this unnatural age— 
a purifying element, perhaps, in such a mass of corruption. After the 
Plague of London we had the Fire. What could come but contempt, 
mockery, and execration after this Jansenist persecution—this splitting 
of ecclesiastical straws and dressing-up of party malice in holy gar- 
ments — after cruelties and injustices unheard of before, and almost 
too terrible to hear of now, have been committed upon these sincere 
and devoted followers of the reformed religion—whose power of en- 
durance no agonies can exhaust, whose rock of faith no assaults of 
armed troops, sent by the Parliament to destroy these wretches who 
dare to worship God in their own fashion, can shake? They assemble 
at Montauban, one day, to sing hymns and hear a sermon ; the troops 
come down upon them before the service is over ; some are hung, the 
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greater number sent to the galleys. Good-natured Philip, however, 
who doesn’t, for his own part, want any of this persecution, uses his 
right of mercy, and releases sixty-eight of them. Let us hope that his 
little supper that night was peculiarly successful, and that his coryphées 
and roués were a shade less ennuwyants than usual. Another assembly 
takes place at Anduze. There are very few men present, but a great 
many women ; perhaps this merciful parliament will spare the weaker 
sex, and, in consideration of their having very likely no souls, will 
allow them to save them their own way. No; seventy-four are arrested ; 
twenty-two men sent to the galleys ; the women and young girls con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment. And, O strange and marvellous 
blindness of this brilliant age! they do not see any danger in this 
growing sect—the philosophers; ¢hey are let alone. This wise parlia- 
ment does not see that, beginning by denying God, it is just possible, 
slipping from bad to worse, they will in time be impious enough to 
deny the king ; and that the same want of faith which doomed the 
Saviour of men to the cross may bring the son of St. Louis to the 
guillotine. 

They are beginning to laugh at traditions, these philosophers, and 
the élite of the court look on and laugh with them. They do not think 
of that greatest of all traditions—the ignorant helpless sceptre which 
has just fallen into the feeble hold of a child—the supreme power 
which is in the guilty hands of a shameless and reprobate favourite. 
They do not fear that time when the people shall look behind the 
gaudy, transparent, painted show, and, seeing what daubing the paint- 
ing is, and that, after all, the lights, so brilliant to look at from the 
front, are only filthy expiring tallow-candles, shall proceed ruthlessly 
to pull the rotten edifice down. And all this time Dubois is waiting 
for the cardinal’s hat. He has rather a long time to wait for it. Hea- 
ven forbid that we should follow him through all the twistings and 
windings of the intrigue which at last obtains it for him! First, his 
pupil and protector gives him a bishopric. He had given one to Mas- 
sillon, why not to Dubois? May you not wear your mitre with a differ- 
ence? There is some difficulty in getting him installed in his high 
dignity. The Archbishop of Paris, De Noailles, will have nothing to 
do with him ; he will lay his sanctifying hands on nothing so vile and 
degraded, and, further, forbids that he should receive orders in his 
diocese. The apothecary’s son has been married in his youth, too, 
and his wife is still alive ; but nobody troubles himself about Her, and 
Dubois takes care that the register of his marriage shall be missing. 

The Bishop of Nantes, Tressau, almoner to the regent, is more 
accommodating ; the holy ceremonials are rattled through with amazing 
celerity ; he is made—this ornament to the church—sub-deacon, dea- 
con, and priest in one day, so that he may be qualified to assist at 
the council of the regency. A few days afterwards, the Cardinal de 
Rohan, the Bishop of Nantes, and (O that we should have to blush as 
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we write it!) Massillon complete the ceremony, and Dubois is Bishop 
of Cambrai. The cardinal’s hat does not come till afterwards: and 
does not come without trouble, and not a little Ultramontane hocus- 
pocus with the Pope, the Bull Unigenitus, and King George of Eng- 
land. Ofcourse the people pay for the hat in some indirect way or 
other, but are sufficiently rewarded in having Dubois to govern them. 

In the mean time there is little Louis to be seen to. As to that 
foolish report of foul play from Philip of Orleans in the death of the 
Duke and Duchess of Bourgogne, and danger of the life of his lit- 
tle royal cousin if left in his hands, surely nobody is silly enough to 
believe that. ‘“ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” said Apelles to the officious 
cobbler; and the Regent is by no means the sort of man to put him- 
self out of the way to commit a great crime, even for the sake of 
wearing the crown of St. Louis. He is constant enough to his own 
follies, such as they are, and they are quite bad enough and fatal 
enough to stand charged withal, without weighing down this poor, 
indolent, reckless, infidel, weary soul with the energetic and industrious 
wickednesses of bolster-smothering, nephew-murdering Richard of the 
good English days gone by. In sober earnest, the regent is very fond 
of his little kinsman; he, so purposeless himself, endeavours to give 
the young king a taste for work, and to direct his juvenile mind to the 
affairs of the state it is by and by to govern. From the age of ten 
Louis assists at the councils—says very little, but listens attentively, 
and, when he does speak, speaks sensibly. The regent consults his 
taste in all things, addresses him with as much respect as affection, 
and seems altogether to love this pretty boy of the long golden and 
hyacinthine locks so much admired by Mehemet Effendi, who tells, by 
and by, how he saw the little king with the pretty curls strut like a 
partridge at the request of his attendants, who wish the envoy to 
behold the beauty and graceful carriage of this young Bourbon. Yes, 
Philip loves him; and he, so indifferent to public opinion, he who 
lives in defiance of scandal, rather loving the noise and the clamour 
thereof, and nothing affrayed even at the hideous things which out of 
the sink of vile imaginations have been uttered about himself and his 
favourite daughter, is known to shed tears on reading the philippics 
of Lagrange Chancel, which cruelly wound him on this his tenderest 
point, his love for the king. 

Little Louis is safe enough; Philip of Orleans has given him into 
the hands of the tutor designated by the will of the late king, Fleury 
Bishop of Fréjus. He is an old man, this Fleury, already, a very wise 
old man too, and a virtuous and a disinterested, as people said; yet 
perhaps, for all this, the little Bourbon might have a better teacher. 
It is pretty plainly to be seen that the preceptor is quite willing to 
make anything of his pupil but a great king. He looks forward to a 
day when he, as prime minister, shall rule in France, and with an eye 
to that devoutly-desired consummation Louis must be a cipher. He 
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is born feeble and sickly, and they fear to fatigue him with over-much 
study. When his health comes to be firmly established, habits of 
indolence are found to be firmly established too. Fleury teaches him 
to rely upon stronger minds than his own—on the Bishop of Fréjus, 
for example ; to see with his eyes and to hear with his ears. He has 
wonderful influence over him, this tutor, which he retains till the very 
last; and perhaps his is the hand which smooths that easy descent 
down which, during a reign of fifty-nine degraded years, Louis XV. 
dragged France and all her trampled glory. 

And now comes that terrible and insatiate madness and fever with 
which the Scotch speculator Law inoculates France. 

Princes, duchesses, bishops, lorettes, priests, and footmen are alike 
bitten with the speculative mania. Property which may multiply 
its value by thirty-six while you carry it in your pocket is not to 
be despised ; and from six in the morning till eight at night the Rue 
Quincampoix is crowded to suffocation with rich and poor, high and 
low, noble and citizen. Great ladies think it no disgrace to wait entire 
days in the antechamber of the Scotch speculator, exiled from his own 
country for murder though he may be. Very curious are the stories 
told of the great ladies and Mr. Law, but perhaps better omitted here. 
In the mean time, fortunes are made in a day. To-day Jeames hangs 
on behind the gilded carriage of monseigneur, to-morrow lolls on the 
silken cushions of his own. It is a madness which possesses this 
wretched, impulsive, political-economy-ignoring people. Life is no 
longer safe in the Rue Quincampoix. In the crowd, in broad day, 
there are assassinations. A Count de Horn is broken on the wheel 
for having stabbed and robbed a courtier. The speculators are for- 
bidden the Rue Quincampoix by the regent, on account of these out- 
rages; but they take refuge on the Place Vendéme, and here this 
pleasure-loving people make a kind of carnival. Tents cover the 
place, jewels and precious glittering trinkets are exposed for sale, and 
amongst the frenzies of joy and the agonies of despair, great ladies sit 
all day at gaming-tables listening to bands of music, and stared at by 
other ladies certainly not as great, but perhaps, on the whole, as re- 
spectable. Presently there is a reaction, the money is all going to be 
changed into withered leaves, and everyone wants to get rid of it prior 
to the transformation. There is more crowding, more rushing than 
ever; corpses of people suffocated by the pressure are carried out of 
the thick throng high upon men’s shoulders. Expedient after expedient 
is had recourse to by the government ; the rich speculators are perse- 
cuted, that they may disgorge. Chicanery, lying, and misery, and, 
to wind up the story, Mr. Law escaping in a postchaise belonging 
to the Duc de Bourgogne, who has made a fortune in spite of the panic. 
The Scotchman dies afterwards in poverty, and it is a long, long time 
before France recovers the shock she has endured. 

Perhaps all this furious speculation, in which my lord the duke 
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shows himself, by insensate avarice and reckless selfishness, and divers 
other little weaknesses, to be a thing of flesh and blood and mortal 
frailty, quite as much as John his footman ; perhaps this temporary 
liberty, equality, and fraternity of money-getting does not do a little 
towards loosening the foundations of that throne which is to be so 
rudely toppled over. But it is not given to look ahead, this lans- 
quenet-playing, champagne-drinking, execution-seeing, love-making, 
and regent’s-shoe-licking noblesse. Indeed it is something wonderful 
to think how in that seventy-four years after the death of Louis the 
Magnificent—death, which, in loosening the bow which had been held 
with such marvellous tension, loosened the very foundations of things 
— it is strange to think how very few really saw what was coming, and 
how blindly each did his fraction of help to add to the great sum of 
that vast climax. 

Taxes are pretty heavy during this golden age of petits soupers and 
petites maisons, bon-mots and masquerades. The regent is very gener- 
ous, and throws the people’s money among his favourites with full 
hands, as his historians say. The brothers Paris, men of undoubted 
probity, are intrusted with the affairs of the financial department, and 
some very wise measures are put in force by them, some rather unwise. 
There are reforms in the army and in the military household of the 
king. There is a reduction made in the pension-list, from which even 
the princes of the blood are not exempt. Not a little dishonesty and 
peculation are discovered by these brothers Paris; and in that hide- 
ously-entangled mass of affairs, most bewildering to think of, national 
debts are reduced to little more than half their stated sum on being 
audited, so very loose has been the arithmetic of the trustworthy ser- 
vants of the king. The interest on money lent to the state at divers 
times by rich capitalists is lowered to four per cent. Public faith broken 
with these gentlemen, certainly ; but this is not much in the regency. 
A good many abuses are abolished. There comes now a dreadful time 
for these unhappy, dishonest, found-out officials, who have been cheat- 
ing the king and the people, and riding in gilded carriages so long. 
The innocent are confounded with the guilty: in one year five hundred 
persons are accused. ‘Terror is in many households, and all France 
suffers therefrom. The rich pretend to be poor, and are afraid to 
spend their money. So much the worse for trade. Some contractors 
are condemned and executed; others sent out of Aladdin palaces to the 
galleys. The man at whose table you dined yesterday, you may see to- 
day in the pillory, if you like the exhibition; as most likely, in this 
used-up, new sensation-seeking period, you do. 

The accused are invited to denounce themselves. A sincere and 
candid declaration of all their misdoing is to save them from investiga- 
tion. Heaven help them, if in this declaration the old loose arithmetic 
displays itself! No home-but the galleys for evermore for them, and 
no hope but in death to set them free. When the declaration is un- 
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doubtedly correct, the illicit gains are confiscated, and the sinner may go 
in peace. Then there arises a new system of abuse in the land. The con- 
tractors determine on sacrificing part of their wealth to preserve the rest, 
and either buy their judges, or failing in that, there are courtiers— 
ladies of high rank, ladies of another rank, perhaps quite as influential 
—whose influence is on sale, and who are ready for such and such sums, 
according to the fortune of the victim, to use it with the regent to 
obtain a remission of the sentence. Lacretelle informs us how a con- 
tractor, taxed at 1,200,000 livres, replied to a great lord, who offered to 
get him clear for 300,000, “ Unhappily, my dear count, you are too 
late; I have made my bargain with madame for 150,000!” You see 
there were wheels within wheels in the complicated machinery of this 
golden age. 

It was an age, too, in which the epigram was a more powerful 
weapon than the sword. Wit at the parties of the regent and his 
favourites was very, very unrestrained. Théroigne de Mericourt, very 
likely seventy years afterwards, made such jokes as duchesses and 
marchionesses did not blush through their paint to utter then. 
There was nothing in France or in heaven too sacred or too dreadful 
for the exercise of their airy, reckless wit. An execution, a sermon, 
a divorce, or a funeral—all came alike to the chansons and mots of the 
day. It was a long time after that Horace Walpole, speaking of a very 
good and wise ministry, said that they would doubtless very soon be 
epigrammatised out of their places; but he might have said it of this 
time of all others. A song and an epigram were the weapons of all 
opposition ; and in the Memoirs of Maurepas are to be found rules and 
statutes for an organised band called the Régiment de la Calotte, who 
fought with caricatures and lampoons, and who did very nearly as much 
damage as other regiments with more substantial weapons of palpably 
trenchant iron and steel. 

So in money-getting madness, and persecution of Jansenists and 
Protestants; much taxing of the people; with a plague which depopu- 
lates Marseilles, and brings to light heroic virtues in four heroic 
sheriffs, and a bishop who is canonised by his deeds on earth before he 
goes to heaven to receive their due reward; famine here and there; 
little suppers and don-mots without number at the glittering tables of 
the regent (fairy banquet-boards which sink through the floor, as in the 
domestic arrangements of Aladdin, and rise with the incarnate inspira- 
tions of the chef, hot and hot under silver covers);—so the years pass 
away; and in the year 1723, Dubois the all-powerful feels upon him 
the touch of a more powerful hand than his own, and begins to try if 
curses and blasphemy cannot frighten away death. The rider of the 
pale horse is not so easily defied, and the cardinal finds that this is 
indeed death which threatens him so near. He has an internal ab- 
scess, and by insisting on presiding at a review of the king’s household 
troops, for the purpose of enjoying honours second only to those of the 
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monarch himself, he aggravates his disease, and an operation becomes 
necessary. When this is announced to him, he abandons himself 
to frightful execrations, and good-natured Philip has to interfere, and 
ultimately obtains his consent to the operation. It is performed, 
but without success. There is a storm that day, and the easy-going, 
joke-loving duke says to his companions, “Voila un temps qui fera 
partir mon dréle!? They announce to Dubois the necessity of the 
immediate administration of the sacraments. His fury knows no 
bounds; but he presently screams out, “‘ There is a particular ceremony 
for cardinals. Let them go to Paris and ascertain from Bissy!” 
When they return—he is gone! Heaven forbid that we should fol- 
low him, even in thought, one step of that journey! There is no 
curtain too dark to be drawn over such an end as this. 

The prince writes a lively letter to his exiled friends (exiled at the 
instigation of Dubois). ‘“ Reviens, mon ami,” he says to Nocé; ‘ morte 
la béte, mort le venin.” 

He now has himself declared prime minister. Wasted trouble; the 
wretched d/asé soul cannot hold out much longer. He is only the 
shadow of himself. The cup of dissipation, drained to the very dregs, 
has done its poisonous work. The old orgies fatigue without amusing 
him, and yet he has not courage to abandon the old habits. The 
nothingness, to which in his creed he must go, is better than this 
dreary, glittering, false existence which he leads. He has said “of 
laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what doth it?” He invokes death, 
sudden and painless; and he does not call in vain. Symptoms of apo- 
plexy appear; his physician warns him. “It is all I desire,” he says. 
He takes no precaution, he uses no remedy; and on December the 2d, 
1723, he falls dead in the arms of the Duchesse de Phalaris. He is 
only forty-nine years of age. Much talent, courage, and some ami- 
ability of disposition have been his; but the indolent, purposeless, 
dreary, weak, imbecile soul has made nothing of them but this—a 
life of dissipation and an impenitent death. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MILDRED’S WEDDING,” “OLIVE VARCOE,” ETC. 


I, THE VIPER OF PENCOET, 


Born in 1461, died in 1541. These were the dates; but they came in 
the midst of a long Latin encomium, setting forth the dead man’s titles, 
honours, virtues; his noble life and saintly death. And above all this 
flattery—giving it the lie—reposed the stern stone face, with a fierce 
frown still upon the brow, and lust and cruelty lurking in the lips and 
massive jaw. 

“The monument of the Count de Quérebréon,” said the guide. “ He 
died, you perceive, in the middle of the sixteenth century, but his 
memory still lives in many a legend round about Pencoet. He was 
wise in council and brave in war, so history says; nevertheless the 
peasants, who were his slaves, named him the Bad Count, and it is only 
by this name that he is remembered here. He was reputed a wizard, 
and it is said he built the towers and dungeons of Pencoet by magic. 
Ah, we have done away with such places and such gentry as these 
now !” 

And the guide snapped his fingers with a contemptuous gesture 
over the marble countenance of the Bad Count. 

“‘ By the sculptor’s flattery, he is represented with a serpent beneath 
his feet; but the common story the people tell respecting this device 
is, that the Count is thus depicted, because in his lifetime he called 
vipers to him by magic, and placed them in his dungeon. Then, if 
any of the peasants offended him, down the culprit went amongst 
them, and he never came up again alive. Ah, there were strange 
things done in those times, messieurs! I believe the story is true; 
for to this day there are more snakes about the ruins of Pencoet than 
you and I would like to meet. The walls of the tower and of the 
dungeons are standing still, though in the Revolution the chiteau was 
sacked and burned to the ground. 

“You scarcely believe the story of the snakes, you say? Well, 
gentlemen, if it be not true, why did the witch Morven, whose daughter 
died shrieking in the dungeon of Pencoet, put a curse on all the Count’s 
female descendants? All the ladies of Pencoet die snake-bitten, every 
one. Ever since the days of the Bad Count there has never been a 
Demoiselle de Quérebréon who was not snake-haunted. One of the 
family—the grandfather of the last count, the émigré—built a terrace 
on the roof of the chiteau, that his only daughter might take the air 
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there ; and he never let her put her foot to the ground, yet she died as 
all the daughters of Pencoet die, snake-bitten. My belle-mére can tell 
you that story. Her grandmother was the young lady’s bonne, so she 
has heard the tale many a time, and knows it by heart.” 

Thus it happened that by the wide hearth of the kitchen, in a 
Breton homestead, I heard from the lips of old Marie Huit the legend 
of the Viper of Pencoet. 


Yes, Pencoet is the place for vipers; they lie in heaps among the 
rocks and ruins on the hillside. It is a doleful place now. The moon- 
light and the sunlight shine through the rifts in the walls, and the rain 
beats down upon the ruined hearth. But you have heard what a grand 
pile it was once, and how in the old time the Bad Count called the 
vipers to him by magic, and filled his dungeons with them. In this 
cruel way he killed many a poor prisoner. Now, one of these was a 
beautiful girl named Morven, whom he had long kept in his tower; but 
wearying at last of her tears and her hatred, he flung her to the vipers, 
and she perished miserably. But it would have been better for the 
Count to have died himself, rather than have resisted the prayers of the 
damsel’s mother, who begged for her daughter’s life upon her knees. 
She was a witch, and when she truly knew her child was dead, she way- 
laid the Count and his retinue as they returned from hawking, and from. 
the top of a great rock she called down a curse upon him: “The vipers 
of Pencoet shall cling to you,” she cried, as she shook her withered hand 
above his head; “and not a daughter of your line shall live to be a 
mother! The snakes, which your cruel magic has called to you, shall 
follow them, and, like the girl whom you have. murdered, they shall die 
in terror, snake-bitten!” 

With this, she flung herself from the rock, and lay a disfigured 
corpse at his feet. He had her buried with bell and candle and many 
masses, but her spirit haunts Pencoet still. She comes, they say, in 
shape like a woman; but as you gaze at her, she fades down to the 
ground, and glides away like a snake. 

In his old age the Count sent for help to a holy hermit, who lived 
in a eave among the rocks, and prayed him to remove Sibylle’s curse 
from his house. But he gained only this answer : 

“ The eruel curse its course shall run 
Till Sibylle’s daughter wed Pencoet’s son ; 


Then Love shall save the sinking bride, 
And witch and wizard lie side by side.” 


A propheey scarcely likely to come to pass. Though they do say a 
Monsieur Morven has bought the estate and old ruins lately. 

Well, dismal as Pencoet is now, it was a noble pile in my grand- 
dame’s days ; and she has told me that she saw it many a time filled 
with riches, splendour, and grace. But never was there such a feast 
given as at the christening of the little lady Mélanie; for a daughter 
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had not been born to the noble house of Quérebréon for nearly fifty 
years ; therefore the Count and Countess were full of rejoicing. They 
gave a fate to all the country round about; and among so many guests 
it was no marvel if some faces were strange to the host and hostess. 
But they passed unquestioned, as being friends or relatives of those 
invited. Thus, a dame of some forty years, dressed in antique fashion, 
who sat silent and unknown at the feast, was nevertheless as courte- 
ously treated as the most honoured there. And when the time for 
pledging healths arrived, the jewelled cup was placed in her hand in 
due turn. 

Then she rose slowly, and the guests on either side felt a deadly 
fear, as though some snake with rustling coils and erected head was 
about to strike. But she, holding the cup in an untrembling hand, 
addressed the Count in a clear voice: 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” she said, “I drink to the health of your 
daughter, the noble Demoiselle Mélanie Louise Artemise de Quérebréon; 
and I warn you that, guard her as you may, she shall not escape the 
doom of the daughters of your race. Before the last day of her twenty- 
first year sinks into night, she will die snake-bitten. If she breathe 
one hour after that sunset, then let her live out her life; let the curse 
of Sibylle Morven die, and let the words of her, whose dearest child 
perished in dishonour beneath this roof, be counted as a vain threat.” 

So saying, she flung the goblet upon the inlaid floor, and glided 
backwards from the hall, subduing every angry face by the hate and 
vengeance imprinted on her brow. And it was not till her figure 
vanished through the arched door, that men sprang to their feet, and 
women with white lips asked who was the intruder. 

“ Seize her!’ cried the Count. “What trick is this? Who has 
dared devise this farce ?” 

No voice answered. And soon frightened servants came breath- 
less to tell that the stranger-guest had disappeared, and no eye had 
seen her as she passed. Then swords were drawn, and angry nobles 
rushed into corridor and court, while ladies grew white with fear, and 
aged dames whispered together of the bad Count, and of that young 
girl who, hating his cruel love, had at his command perished by a 
frightful death. 

After a long vain search, when lords and ladies returned to the 
feast, there remained a shadow on every face, and neither wine nor 
music could bring back the banished gaiety. Even in the dance, 
whispers floated in the air of the witch Morven’s curse, and of the 
strange deaths of the daughters of Pencoet. Notably, ladies murmured 
softly to their partners of one fair girl who had perished on her wed- 
ding-day by the bite of a viper, which had crawled from the rushes that 
strewed her chamber. 

Now, whether these legends of his house, or the threat of the un- 
known guest, or his own superstition, influenced the Count, we know 
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not, but he came to the strange resolve, never to permit his daughter 
to place her foot upon the ground. And to accomplish this without 
injury to her health, he built a terrace on the roof of the chateau, where 
she could take the air unscared by the fear of Sibylle Morven’s curse. 
Thus the Lady Mélanie de Quérebréon from infancy to womanhood 
never once stepped on heather, grass, or roadway. True, she some- 
times rode out in a lumbering carriage or on horseback, guarded by 
serving-men. And it was on one of these rare occasions that she met 
the young Count Léon de St. Marc, the handsomest cavalier in Brittany. 

Curious to behold a lady threatened with so sad a fate, he gazed 
at her with kindly sympathy in passing. Then he saw a lovely face, 
somewhat pale and sorrowful; and, doffing his cap, he bowed low out 
of courtesy to her beauty. And the sweet face haunted him, till his 
heart, flaming up into a great love, pined for the love of Mélanie in 
return. How he wooed and won her I know not, but very soon the 
Countess de St. Marc came in state to Castle Pencoet, and formally 
demanded the hand of Mademoiselle de Quérebréon for her son. Right 
joyfully her parents accorded it, stipulating only that the young Count 
should not ask for his bride till after her twenty-first birthday. In 
vain he prayed and implored, protesting he could guard his fair lady 
from all things hurtful; her noble father and mother, made timorous by 
their affection, would not alter their resolve. So the lovers had to part; 
for Léon was ordered away to join his regiment in Flanders. 

Slowly and sadly the weeks went by for Mélanie; and often as she 
walked upon the terraced roof she wearied, and gazed wistfully up the 
northern road towards that distant hill where Léon had lingered and 
waved his last adieu. 

Thus the months crept by, autumn and winter gliding into spring, 
and the woods were green again. Then the Count wrote from the 
camp, “ Dear Love,—I will be with you on your birthday.” And the 
girl, counting the weeks on her white fingers, longed for that day as 
the thirsty deer pants for the water-brooks. But her father and mother, 
knowing this was the last year of probation and pain, watched her joy 
wistfully; and as each morning rose in sunshine and summer heat, they 
guarded her with treble care and yearning love. 

At length the day, the fated day, arrives—the last day of her dan- 
ger, the last day of this fevered watchfulness and fear—and she rises 
blooming like the rose, and as full of song and joyfulness as the earliest 
lark mounting the morning sky. 

Surely for this one day they can keep her safely, they murmur, as 
anxious looks gaze into her smiling eyes, and tears and kisses fall upon 
her face. 

O the long, long June day! How the shadow of a cloud or the 
rustle of a leaf made hearts tremble as the sultry hours waned slowly! 
At length the lagging sun goes blazing down the sky, setting the hori- 
zon in a purple flame, and flashing the northern hills with golden fire; 
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and still radiant in health and loveliness, Mélanie stands unscathed at 
the impurpled window, watching the shadows lengthen. 

She had wearied all the day for her lover. At dawn she had said, 
‘“‘ He will be here at noon ;” at noon she sighed, “‘ He will come at sun- 
set.” But now the sun was sinking, and still his coming tarried. 

“ Mother, I will go upon the terrace,” she said, “and see if Léon 
comes. From that height I can look up the northern road a league or 
more.” 

At the door she turned, kissing her hand gaily; then sprang up the 
steep stairs, singing as she went. 

The hot day had cooled somewhat towards the clear east, but all 
the northern and western sky was ablaze with sunset glory; and this 
dazzled her sight awhile as she looked towards the north; but, shading 
her eyes with her hand, she saw her lover and his retinue near the 
castle-gate. 

“‘ Léon!” she cried; and stretching out her arm beyond the battle- 
ment, she waved her handkerchief to him joyfully. Seeing the signal, 
the young count put spurs to his horse, and entered the courtyard 
before his followers. Here he raised his hat, and looked up at Mélanie 
with a happy smile of love. At that instant a hawk, soaring high 
above the beautiful head of his lady, crossed the roof; and as he gazed 
upwards his eyes wandered for a moment from his love to follow the 
flight of the gallant bird. As it passed the terrace, he saw it dip sud- 
denly, then mount again with a shrill scream, and fly onward towards 
the wood. 

** A brave falcon, Mélanie!” he cried, as he turned his eyes, some- 
what aching and with the sun in them, on the terraced roof. But 
Mélanie was gone. Then he passed his hand across his brow, and with 
strained sight gazed eagerly on the battlement, whence a minute ago 
a white arm had waved him a welcome. But the place was still.a 
blank. 

‘*‘ She has descended to the salon,” he said. But something chill 
and heavy touched his heart as he sprang from his horse, and entered 
the castle with hasty step. 

In the hall he took the Count’s greeting, and on the stairs stood 
Madame with outstretched hand; but his eyes passed her wistfully, 
longing with faint misgiving for the face of Mélanie. 

“Where is she?” he said. 

“Gone upon the roof to watch your coming,” returned the lady. 
“OQ Léon, give us joy that the last day of fear and danger is over !” 

But as she spoke his heart beat with thick strokes like a death-bell, 
and there fell upon his spirit a cold cloud of gloom and terror. 

“T saw her on the terrace for a moment,” he said; “then she 
vanished like a shadow.” 

Catching the infection of his fear, the face of the Countess grew 
death-white, and, seizing his hand, she hurried to the roof. The Count 
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followed, speaking not a word as he went. In this deep silence they 
mounted the steep stairs, and as they reached the door opening to the 
sky, the place seemed empty and silent as a new-made grave. Just as 
their hurried feet touched the leads, the last narrow rim of the golden 
sun went down behind the purple-tinted hills, and, with shrinking eyes 
fixed on it, they stood a moment in wordless fear. Léon’s voice broke 
the spell that chained them. 

** Mélanie! Mélanie!” he cried. “Do not hide from us, I entreat 
thee!” 

There was no sound in answer save the echo of his words and the 
lowing of the kine upon the hills. Then the mother ran forward 
wildly, and saw her child. 

She was lying in the glow of the sunset, the glory of the fading sky 
tinting her white robes and her dead face. For she was dead; and 
close beside her bare and pretty arm there lay a wounded viper, dying 
in the dying light of the sinking sun. 

But it had done its work. Wounded as it was, it had had life and 
strength enough to fulfil the weird doom which the curse of Sibylle 
Morven had pronounced upon all the daughters of Pencoet. The hawk, 
in passing, had dropped the reptile from his claws upon the roof, and, 
being angry and full of pain, it had perchance sprung at Mélanie; or 
it might, in falling, have touched her arm and coiled about it, she 
holding it then outstretched to wave the handkerchief to her lover, and 
thus—she being foredoomed—it stung her, then dropped upon the 
leads to writhe out the remnant of its half-crushed life. 

None knew whether she died in a death-swoon through terror, or 
whether the poison in her veins worked thus swiftly, the fangs of the 
creature being perchance the deadlier for its wound and anger. 

Thus, before the purple sky had faded into gray, they laid her cold 
upon the bed, and strewed white flowers over her. 

Her lover never married. He was slain in the wars; and the Count 
and Countess, grieving for him as for a son, went sorrowing to their 
graves. They never went to court after their daughter’s death, but 
lived sadly at Pencoet, succouring the poor. 


“And have any other ladies of the Quérebréon family been snake- 
haunted ?” 

“That is more than I can tell you,” answered dame Huit. “I 
only know that a girl was born at Pencoet in 1790, and she was named 
Mary, and vowed to the Virgin from her birth. Her parents fled to 
England with their children. Then the chiteau was burned to the 
ground, and the lands sold, and from that day to this the Quérebréons 
have never returned to Brittany.” 

“ And let us hope that in another land Mademoiselle de Quérebréon 
escaped the doom of her race, and is now among her children and her 
grandchildren.” 
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‘“‘Tf she lives, she is in a convent; for, as I have said, she was vowed 
to the Virgin. No Demoiselle de Quérebréon will ever be a mother,” 
returned the Bretonne scornfully. “No, no, the Bad Count doomed 
all the daughters of his house when he murdered Sibylle Morven’s 
child.” 


II. SNAKE-HAUNTED. 


**So you have been listening to an old legend, a snake-story ?” said 
Dick Walrond. “ Well, I can tell you a snake-story too, if you care to 
hear it. And mine has the advantage of being true.” 


You recollect Fred Calloway—as good and jolly a fellow as ever 
joined us? I was in India with him in 1861; and getting leave for a 
month or two, I went to stay with him at his bungalow, near the wild 
lonely station where he was quartered. Fred had been married about 
a year, and his wife was certainly the prettiest girl in India. All his 
brother-officers were dying with envy at his luck, but he was by no 
means jealous, for Mrs. Calloway’s whole affection was so entirely his, 
that there never appeared the slightest shadow of distrust between 
them. 

Knowing how happy they were, I was surprised to see Mrs. Cal- 
loway, one morning at breakfast, looking excessively pale, while Fred 
himself was by no means at ease. Of course I made no remark at the 
time ; but afterwards, when we were having a smoke together, Fred 
himself began the subject. 

“You saw there was something wrong this morning,” he said. 
“The fact is—it is a deuce of a bore, Walrond, and I scarcely like 
mentioning it, the idea is so uncomfortable—but the fact is, my wife 
has got it into her head that there is a snake either in the garden or 
the bungalow.” 

“ Well, certainly that is not exactly a happy thought,” I answered. 
“What reason has Mrs. Calloway for supposing anything so unpleasant?” 

I fancied Fred’s face changed oddly at this question, but he replied 
cautiously : 

‘She gives no reason. Only she is sure of it, that’s all. The truth 
is,” here he threw the end of his cigar on the ground in a vexed way, 
“there is an idiotic superstition in my wife’s family, that all the female 
members of it are snake-haunted. And Louise has got an idea fixed in 
her mind that she will die of snake-bite before she is twenty-one. Being 
aware of this foolish terror of hers, her father and mother have cheated 
her respecting her age. She thought she was twenty-one last year, and 
she would not marry me till her birthday was passed. Now, will you 
believe it? her uncle, on her mother’s side, has been idiot enough to 
send out some stupid paper for her to sign, connected with the pro- 
perty which she and her brother hold jointly ; and in this document is 
stated the fact, that she is not twenty-one till next week. The paper 
arrived yesterday, and she wept and trembled the whole night through. 
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I feel completely knocked-up about it. I have a great mind to take her 
back to Calcutta at once.” 

“ The journey would be horribly distressing at this hot season,” I 
observed. “And she is just as likely to meet with a snake in a strange 
bungalow as here.” 

“'That’s true,” said Fred, with a very distressed look. ‘ You know, 
at any other time I would laugh her out of her fears; but now it is no 
laughing matter, when one does not know what deadly mischief even a 
slight terror might cause.” 

“ Why don’t you send for a snake-charmer?” I asked. “ He will 
find the reptile, if there is one hereabout; and anyway Mrs. Calloway 
will feel happier if the premises are searched.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Fred, much relieved at the idea. ‘“ But, 
my dear fellow, I wish you would say a word or two to her on the 
absurdity of these superstitions.” 

“T’ll do that willingly, if I have an opportunity,” I answered. 

Accordingly that evening as we sat together, her husband being on 
duty, I broached the subject cautiously; but Mrs. Calloway understood 
me at once, and replied with perfect frankness. 

“Fred has been talking to you,” she said in a low voice, “and told 
you to persuade me that my fears were vain.” 

“ Depend on it they are so,” I returned. ‘“ You are nervous and 
depressed by the heat ; you will feel better in a few days, when the 
wind changes.” 

“In a few days!” she repeated, and her eyes filled with tears. “O 
Mr. Walrond, shall I be here then? The depression, the horror I feel 
are surely sent to me as warnings.” 

“ As warnings of what?” I asked gaily. 

“Of death,” she answered. “ Mr. Walrond, I am snake-haunted. I 
feel, I know there is a snake near me now. It is useless to reason on 
the instinct which tells me this. As well reason on the craving in 
the bird which forces him to migrate. I know I speak truly; that is 
all my knowledge.” 

“T am sorry,” I said, “ that you have so gloomy an idea; but it is 
one whose truth can easily be tested. Fred has sent to the village for 
a snake-charmer ; so if one of your enemies is really here, he’ll put in 
an appearance, and we shall have the satisfaction of despatching him.” 

She tried to smile, but her face grew very pale, and she ceased all 
effort to be cheerful. 

“0, how I wish I could think poor Fred’s precaution of any avail!” 
she said ; “ but the presentiment at my heart is too heavy to permit me 
to have a hope. As to there being a snake here, I know there is one; 
and, Mr. Walrond, you may discredit me if you will, but I know too 
that it followed me from the wood on the day I rode thither with you 
and my husband.” 

“ Mrs. Calloway, how can you suppose such a thing possible ?” 
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“T don’t know,” she answered dreamily ; “ but I felt the creature 
gliding through the bushes near me; and when I stopped, it stopped. 
Do you remember I made many pretences for resting as we rode home 
that night? But the horrible reptile never tired, and, as truly as I live, 
it came home with me to this garden.” 

“ But why did you not speak of your fancy then?” I asked. “We 
would have made the men search on every side.” 

“I was afraid to speak of it,” she said. “Fred is always so hurt 
and annoyed if I revert to the superstition in my family ; and besides, 
of what use to speak if one is doomed 2” 

“‘ My dear lady,” I answered, “this is folly indeed. What do you 
mean by being doomed ?” 

“ T mean, that the women of my family are all snake-haunted. Did 
you ever hear how my aunt died? No. Then I will tell you. Sh 
was dedicated to the Virgin from her birth, and at twenty years of age 
she entered a convent in Italy as a novice. Her parents, hoping to 
save her life, consented to her joining one of the strictest orders of 
nuns, those who are cloistered completely from the world. In yielding 
her to this living death, they thought she might escape the curse of our 
race. On the evening before the day on which she was to take her 
vows she was very sad, and, clinging to her mother, she told her of a 
horrible dream she had had. ‘I dreamed,’ she said, ‘that a woman 
came to me whose head was covered by a hood, and, stooping to kiss 
me, I saw she had a snake-face beneath it. Then, when her dreadful 
lips touched mine, I died; and taking me in her arms, she bore me 
away to a terrible dungeon filled with writhing shapes; but here I was 
snatched from her by loving hands, and weeping for joy I awoke.’ 
Her mother interpreted this dream favourably, and bade her daughter 
be of good cheer. But the hope was false: she was found dead the 
next morning in the convent-garden. A small wound was on her wrist; 
it was punctured by the fangs of the most poisonous snake in Italy. 
Now, Mr. Walrond, what will you say when I tell you I have had the 
same hideous dream that my aunt Marie had?” 

“TI should say that your imagination had been unduly excited by 
dwelling on her history,” I replied. 

“No,” she answered; “I believe I rarely think of her. She was 
much older than my father, and she died long before I was born; so it 
is scarcely likely my mind should dwell on her. Yet the dream she 
dreamed has come to me. I saw a tall thin woman approach me, 
dressed in a strange garment striped in many colours, and with a hood 
drawn over her head. When close to me, she stooped suddenly, and, 
lifting her hood, showed me a hideous snake-face; and in spite of my 
loathing she pressed this face to mine, and kissed me. Then she 
wreathed her arms about me, and I felt myself borne away to a wild 
spot, where stood a castle and a dungeon filled with such shapes as we 
see only in dreams. Into this she would have cast me, but I was 
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snatched from her; and as a sound of heavenly music filled my ears, 
I awoke. This was my dream, but no words that I can utter would 
ever tell the horror of it.” 

She put her hand over her eyes, and again I saw tears steal through 
her fingers. 

“You are feverish,” I said; “and your dream convinces me that 
you have dwelt morbidly on your aunt’s fate. Why else has your brain, 
in sleep, repeated the same vision to you? I cannot myself think 
seriously of these fancies, except in so far as they worry you. Try, 
for your husband’s sake, to fling off this superstitious gloom. You 
cannot think how distressed he is on your account.” 

“ T will try,” she said; and she wished me good-night more cheer- 
fully. 

The snake-charmers arrived on the next day, and after much fuss 
they proceeded to business ; the result being that they conjured out of 
the garden-wall a small snake which was pronounced to be of a “ bad 
kind,” and which was forthwith despatched. 

“Here is your enemy, Loo,” said Fred in great glee, “as dead as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s grandfather ; so I hope you'll sleep soundly to-night.” 

For a few days after this, I fancied Mrs. Calloway looked happier ; 
but one morning at tiffin, when Fred happened to be absent, she sud- 
denly bent towards me, and put a little packet in my hand. 

“Give that to my husband,” she said, ‘when I am gone. I have 
not the heart to pain him any more with my forebodings, but I shall 
not survive my birthday.” 

“Do you still cherish so gloomy an idea?” I asked, “ when you 
know we have found your enemy and killed him ?” 

“Do you think,” she said earnestly, “that my foe is dead? I tell 
you, no. That was not the snake which followed me from the wood. 
Let poor Fred deceive himself if he will ; but I must tell the truth to 
you.” 

I knew not how to answer her. This fixed idea of hers shook my 
unbelief, and filled my mind with a shadowy horror, which grew upon 
me day by day. Hence it was an inexpressible relief to me to see her 
on the dreaded anniversary looking more radiant and cheerful than 
she had appeared for weeks. 

“Loo is twenty-two to-day,” said Fred; “and I have had her 
enemy put into a bracelet for her.” 

So saying, he opened a morocco case, and displayed a serpent of 
lapis-lazuli and diamonds. 

“ Do not deceive me, Fred,” said his wife, as she stretched out her 
arm to have the bracelet clasped on it. “I fear my uncle is right, and 
I am only twenty-one to-day.” 

“‘ Nonsense !” returned her husband, as his fingers trembled in fast- 
ening the bracelet; “you are quite mistaken, Loo; you are a year 
older, my lady, than you think. Come, don’t be dismal.” 
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He kissed her on the cheeks, French fashion, and with a pretty flush 
on them she turned and received my good wishes and congratulations. 
Fred had organised a sort of impromptu party for his wife’s birth- 
day; but the heat was so intense, that none of our visitors made their 
appearance until the evening. Then they came riding up to the bun- 
galow in all kinds of ways—ladies in palanquins, men on horseback, 
children in litters. 

I had not seen Mrs. Calloway since the morning, as the heat had 
forced us all to take an unusually long siesta; but now, as Fred and I 
ran into the garden to welcome the guests, he called to a servant and 
asked for her. 

“ She is sleeping still, sahib,” he said. 

A moment after this we heard a low cry, which brought us all to 
the veranda of the bungalow; and here I beheld a sight which will 
never be erased from my memory. Within the wetted blinds, and be- 
neath a large swinging punkah, Mrs. Calloway lay sleeping on a couch, 
underneath which was coiled a monstrous cobra. An Indian girl, who 
had been fanning her mistress, had fallen asleep also at the foot of the 
couch, and her drooping arms, as they lay over the side, nearly touched 
the glittering serpent. Paralysed by this sight, we stood an instant in 
speechless horror; then Fred would have rushed forward and seized 
his wife, but he was held back by many arms. 

“ Be silent, for heaven’s sake!” whispered one; “if the snake is 
roused, he will spring on her or on us. Fetch a gun, some one.” 

But when this was brought, no hand had the courage to fire. The 
sleeping serpent was so close to the sleeping women, that it seemed 
impossible to kill it without wounding them; and the noise and sud- 
denness of the report might as surely kill Mrs. Calloway as the bullets. 

“Fetch a basin of milk,” whispered an old colonel. 

It was procured instantly, and placed as near the snake as a gliding, 
silent native would venture to creep. 

All this while I held Fred with both arms, for his impetuosity 
would have roused the reptile, and have left us no hope. It was a 
horrible sight to see the unconscious figures of the sleeping women, 
while this deadly creature lay so near them. In breathless agony we 
watched the cobra, as slowly it became conscious that its favourite be- 
verage was near. It raised its head as we drew softly aside; then 
heavily its hideous coils fell flat, and it crept out from beneath the sofa. 
The sleeping girl moved slightly, but not a fold of Mrs. Calloway’s robe 
was stirred, as the snake, in long undulations, quitted the couch, and 
crawled cautiously towards the milk. Poor Fred had hidden his face 
in his hands. He was covered with a cold sweat; his cheeks and lips 
were livid, and words he tried to utter died down in his parched throat. 
Our utter powerlessness to attack the creature as he lay close to the 
sleepers had overcome him with agony; but now, as the cobra drew 
slowly away from those whom a rustle or a sigh might have made his 
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victims, hope breathed again over the husband’s heart. There was 
another instant of dire suspense, then the hideous hooded head was 
bent over the basin, and the black tongue touched the milk. At the 
same moment a rifle-shot rang through the air, and the snake lay dying 
and powerless. With the report of the gun, the young Indian started 
to her feet with a scream; but her mistress remained motionless. 

No one could hold Fred now, and he sprang forward and clasped 
his wife in his arms. Then he staggered and fell back, reeling like a 
drunken man. 

‘My God! what is this ?” he said, in a low, still voice. 

Willing to leave him for a moment to calm his agitation, his friends 
had moved away; but they turned as he spoke, and the surgeon of the 
regiment gently took his wife from his failing arms and laid her on the 
couch. 

“She is dead,” he said. ‘ My dear Calloway, try to bear this blow 
like a man.” 

But the unhappy young man scarcely heard him, he was bending 
over his wife in a distracted state. 

“Ts she faint ? Is she snake-bitten ?” he asked. 

Meanwhile the doctor had examined Mrs. Calloway’s hands, her 
wrists, her rounded arm—Fred’s bracelet still on it—and there was no 
mark or sign of wound; neither was any found ultimately on a more 
minute search. 

“T grieve to say that I think she died of terror,” said Dr. Gurney. 
‘“‘ The horror of the snake’s presence overcame her. Perhaps she awoke 
as‘it was approaching; and when it placed itself beneath her couch, her 
inability to escape, her sense of horrible danger, her loathing of such a 
death, and maybe the odour of the hideous reptile, all combined to 
bring on syncope and death. It is evident that the shock was so sudden 
she had not strength or time to cry out or wake the servant.” 

It was very little of this discourse that Fred Calloway heard. He 
swooned away, and on recovering from his faintness he grew feverish 
and delirious. When he rose up from that sickness all his youth was 
gone, and his hair was gray. 


“Did you ever hear Mrs. Calloway’s maiden name, Walrond ?” I 
asked. 

“Tt was a queer name—Kerrybron, or something of that kind. 
She was not altogether English: her grandfather was one of the La 
Vendée émigrés. But she was brought-up by her mother’s family ; for 
her father, I believe, is a scapegrace of the first water.” 

“T thought her name was Quérebréon ; and your snake-story, Wal 
rond, is only a continuation of the one I have just heard at the ruins 
of the old chateau of Pencoet.” 
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SENECA, the Roman moralist, found fault with a patrician lady of his 
acquaintance for wearing a whole fortune in her ears; not meaning 
to insinuate that the said ears, like pinky Venus-shells, were a fortune 
in themselves—for, as a philosopher, he was above such fadaises—but 
because he was aghast at the millions of sesterces represented by each 
of her pearl eardrops. The taste for pearls is of very great antiquity, 
but it is remarkable that they are mentioned but once in the Old 
Testament, viz. in Job xxviii. 18, in conjunction with coral. Solomon’s 
merchant navy traded to Ormuzd and Ind, possibly even to Ceylon ; 
yet, though his ships are recorded to have brought back consignments 
of ivory, apes, and peacocks, and doubtless precious stones also, we hear 
nothing of pearls in the enumeration of their master’s riches. How- 
ever, in the New Testament we find the “pearl of great price” employed, 
as an image familiar to oriental minds, to typify something of exceed- 
ing beauty and value; and in after years, throughout the flowery lan 
guage of Eastern poets and improvisatores, “fair and spotless as a 
pearl” became proverbial, more especially in reference to the unsullied 
purity of virtue. We can hardly suppose that the pearl-oysters of 
Ceylon or the Persian Gulf were unknown to Solomon or to his Phe- 
nician ally, Hiram king of Tyre, whose ships traded far and wide, and 
possibly rounded the Cape of Storms centuries before Vasco di Gama 
renamed it the “ Cape of Good Hope” on his way to India. 

Pearls appear to have been known at Rome after the Jugurthine 
War (they are still found off the Algerine coast at the present day), 
but it was not until after the taking of Alexandria that they became 
universally fashionable in the imperial city. Previously to this, how- 
ever, the fame of the pearls of Britain had reached the ears of Julius 
Ceesar in Gaul; nay, Suetonius declares that the cupidity of the future 
emperor, who had a pretty taste for gems and objets de luxe of every 
description, was the main inducement for his first invasion of Britain, 
where he hoped to possess himself of some of these pearly treasures. 
After the occupation of Britain by the Romans, we find Cesar present- 
ing a buckler, incrusted with Britannic pearls, to Venus Genetrix, 
suspending it as a votive offering in the temple of that goddess at 
Rome. Pliny takes care to mention that the inscription recorded their 
British origin (this alone implies that oriental pearls must have been 
already well known), and he rather seems to disparage the gift on that 
account; but the Roman ladies were apparently of a different opinion, 
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for Britannic pearls speedily became the rage, and enormous sums 
were given for choice specimens by the fair leaders of fon at Rome, 
Pompeii, and “shining” Baie, the Biarritz of imperial Rome. Antony, 
or as some allege, Agrippa, brought a pearl from Egypt so large 
that, cut in half, it formed a pair of earrings for the statue of Venus in 
the Pantheon; but this was of course an oriental or an African gem. 
The Roman ladies wore pearls in their hair and on various parts of 
their dress, even on the straps of their sandals, as well as on their arms, 
neck, and ears. In the latter they were frequently worn, as we learn 
from Pliny, loosely strung together in separate drops, when they were 
termed crofalia, or castanet - pendants, and the fair wearers took a 
childish delight in the rattling of these drops as they clicked against 
each other with every movement of the head. Pliny denounces the 
new “sensation” very warmly, complaining that the malady had reached 
even the common people, who had a proverbial saying that “a pearl 
worn by a woman in public is as good as a lictor before her.” He 
further makes mention of a wedding-feast, at which Lollia Paulina, 
the wife of Caligula, was present, covered with emeralds and pearls 
disposed in alternate layers and rows on her head and hair, woven into 
wreaths, hanging from her ears, encircling her neck, arms, and fingers, 
and decorating every part of her dress. He gravely censures this pro- 
digal display, and appraises it at no less than 300,000/. of our money. 
The Britannic pearls were held in peculiar estimation by these dainty 
dames for their pinky hue (at the present day those that come from 
the Persian Gulf are golden yellow, and the Ceylon specimens mostly 
white), and the oriental ones seem for a time to have gone more or less 
out of fashion. In reference to Britain, Tacitus, in his Agricola, men- 
tions that pearls of a “ tawny livid colour” were frequently thrown up 
by the waves on its shores, and then collected by the islanders; but 
these, from the description of the tint, were in all probability bits of 
amber, rounded and polished by the action of the waves, such as may 
be picked up at the present day after any great storm on the Norfolk 
and Suffolk coasts. We should note, however, that Venerable Bede, 
writing some centuries later, but quoting apparently from Solinus, says 
that “excellent pearls are found in the British seas, various in colour, 
though principally white.” 

Meantime, in the prodigal age of imperial Rome, while the hus- 
bands spent half their incomes on banquets of nightingales’ tongues and 
Kentish oysters from the “ Rutupian bottom,” the latter being imported 
at fabulous prices,—their wives, as Seneca hints, hung the other half 
from their ears in the shape of British pearls. Fashion, no less than 
history, proverbially repeats itself; and since gold and silver-dust 
for the hair, African cosmetics, and other adventitious aids to beauty, 
after being a crying evil in Juvenal’s days, have lately returned to 
us in full force, so likewise are British, and more particularly Scotch, 
pearls daily more sought after by the fair sex. Even Cleopatra’s ex- 
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travagant feat of dissolving a costly pearl in vinegar and drinking it 
off at a banquet, had its exact parallel in England during Elizabeth’s 
reign. That grave and otherwise frugal citizen, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
is said to have reduced to powder a pearl valued at 15,000/., and to 
have drunk it in a glass of wine to the health of her Majesty, thereby 
winning his wager from the Spanish ambassador as to which of them 
would give the most costly dinner. But the material for this ruinous 
toast was in all probability like its Egyptian prototype, an oriental 
specimen. 

In the Middle Ages Scotch pearls were celebrated on the continent 
of Europe for their size and beauty, and their peculiar pink hue was 
highly esteemed by foreign magnates. The famous hussar-jacket of 
Prince Esterhazy, entirely covered with pearl embroidery, was largely 
indebted for its sheeny splendour to Scottish pearls. But pearls are 
fragile things to hold, and at court festivities the prince’s track in a 
waltz was marked by a shower of pearls scattered profusely around 
him; while the wear and tear incidental to donning and doffing the 
precious garment was a small fortune to his valet, who carefully ga- 
thered-up the cast-off wealth of his master from the dressing-room 
floor. 

Nor in these early days was Ireland behindhand in contributing gems 
“rich and rare” from her longhs and streams. Many beautiful pearls 
were found in the rivers of Donegal and Mayo, and other districts 
beyond the Pale; and on October 13, 1688, we find Sir Robert Reading 
corresponding with the Royal Society on the structure, colour, and so 
forth of the Irish pearls. In England, the pearls from the river Irt, 
in Cumberland, became so noted, that “fair as Irton pearls” became a 
proverbial byword in the north country. The river Conway, in Wales, 
was also famous; and at the present day the freshwater mussels are 
called by the Welsh countryfolk “ deluge-shells,” from their supposed 
origin in Noah’s flood. Sir R. Wynne presented a magnificent pearl 
from the Conway to Catharine of Braganza, queen of Charles IT., and 
it still figures as one of the principal adornments of the royal crown. 
Though the mania for native pearls seems to have partially died out in 
the next half-century, yet between 1761 and 1764, pearls to the value of 
10,0007. were sent to London from the rivers Tay and Isla, then, as 
now, the principal centre of the Scottish pearl-fisheries. But, as Mr. 
Bertram justly remarks, the trade carried on in the corresponding 
three years of the present century represents far more than double 
that amount, and it increases every year. We owe the revival of 
this ancient industry to the discernment and enterprising spirit of a 
foreign dealer in gems at Edinburgh, who, having occasionally met with 
fine pearls said to come from the Scotch rivers, was so attracted by 
their size and beauty, that he resolved to collect them in a systematic 
way, by travelling through the country and buying-up all the good 
specimens he could find. This stimulated the search for more; and the 
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visits of the foreign gentleman, who gave such good prices, soon sent 
man, woman, and child into the lochs and streams, groping for mussels 
and prizing them open in search of their occasional precious contents. 
On the classic banks of “bonnie Doon,” which at one time had a good 
reputation for its pearls, the mussel-hunt grew so keen among the Ayr- 
shire folk after the jeweller’s visit, that it became locally known as 
“the pearl-fever.” Nor is it surprising that the epidemic should be 
catching, when we learn that in 1868 the wages paid by him to those 
employed in pearl-fishing on his account exceeded 1507. a month, while 
there were besides many other fishers who traded independently, making 
a very comfortable living by an occupation which involved no capital 
and comparatively slight exertion. The mussels are usually found in 
the clearer parts of the stream; and if lying too deep to be reached by 
the hand, are easily captured by inserting a stick between the gaping 
shells, which instantly close upon it, and both are drawn up together. 
It would seem that, on an average, one mussel in every 100 or 130 
contains a pearl, though this is of course a variable calculation. Mr. 
Unger was rewarded for his spirited exertions by gradually collecting 
a large number of remarkably fine specimens, which commanded prices 
varying from 5/. to 60/.; and titled, nay even royal ladies, caught the 
infection, and eagerly sought after these Scottish gems. Their fame 
soon spread to the Continent, especially to France, where the Empress 
Eugénie, herself on one side of Scottish extraction, possesses a splendid 
necklace formed entirely of Scottish pearls. More recently foreign 
agents have appeared in the north in quest of these gems, and the 
trade waxes brisker than ever. Nay, even the Australians, bent upon 
acclimatisation projects, are anxious to import the pearl-mussel to 
their rivers. Nor is the fishery confined to the Tay, the Doon, 
or the Isla. Other streams, such as the Clyde, Earn, Teith, Ythan, 
Forth, &c. yield a fair quota of pearly treasure, according to the 
nature of their beds. There are four species of fresh-water mussels 
in the British islands, of which the usual fiuviatile sort (Alasmodon 
margaritifera) does not object to a habitat among rocks and stones; 
whereas its cousin (Anodon cyaneus), of a larger size and more homely 
exterior, prefers the muddy ooze of lake-bottoms, or the sandy reaches 
of our wider and more placid streams. Loch Tay is also very prolific 
in mussels; and the late Marquis of Breadalbane had a fine collection 
of pearls gathered from its waters. The partial laying dry of Loch 
Vennacher, in constructing a sluice for the Glasgow water-works, re- 
vealed a great quantity of mussels, wherein many fine pearls were 
found by the labourers. This incident suggested to Mr. Unger the 
idea of systematically dredging this and other lochs, and of examining 
their beds by means of diving apparatus: but the muddy nature of 
their bottoms proved a great bar to success; and, on the whole, the 
experiment did not reward his explorations. We regret, moreover, to 
hear that, as was the case with the marine pearl-fisheries of Ceylon for 
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many years, several of the Scottish streams are nearly exhausted of their 
mussels by over-fishing ; and unless the reformed Parliament furnishes 
us with a “ Pearl-mussel Act,” there is some danger of these mollusks 
becoming extinct in a few years. 

The origin of pearls was a subject of much speculation in ancient 
times, and still provokes considerable discussion and difference of opi- 
nion among zoologists. The ancients fabled that they were originally 
drops of rain or dew, which falling into the half-opened shells were 
converted by the animal into pearls by some occult process of nature, 
“plastic force,” or what not. This theory is gravely advanced by Pliny, 
who in his chapter on pearl-oysters avers further, that pink pearls are 
produced only upon sunny days, while the dull-hued specimens are due 
to a cloudy sky, &c. Dioscorides, who ought to have known better, 
seems to incline to the same opinion, faute de mieux. Moore poetically 
alludes to the theory in the well-known lines: 

“ And precious the tear as the rain from the sky 

Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea.” 
In connection with Pliny’s statement, that the deep-sea pearl-oysters 
are accompanied by sea-dogs, who act as their faithful guards, Proco- 
pius (De Bello Pers. b. i. c. 14) tells a whimsical story. He avers that 
the sea-dogs [qy. dog-fish?] are great admirers of the pearl-fish, and 
follow them out to sea: that when the sea-dogs are pressed by hunger, 
they go in quest of prey, and then return to the vicinity of the oysters 
and gaze upon them. Now, a certain fisherman had noticed these pla- 
tonic loves of pearl-oyster and sea-dog, and watching his opportunity 
when the mollusk was deprived of its faithful sentry, who was absent 
for a while in search of food, pounced upon the defenceless oyster, and 
made for the shore with his prize. But the sea-dog, having taken a 
hasty meal, hurried back on the fins of love to the vicinity of his be- 
loved, arriving just in time to catch a glimpse of the retreating robber. 
Before the latter could reach the shore he was overtaken by the sea-dog, 
and a fierce struggle ensued for the pearl-fish. Finding himself getting 
the worst of it, the fisherman made a last effort, and threw the pearl- 
fish high and dry on the strand, whereupon he was at once “torn in 
pieces” (see Procopius) by its infuriated protector. Unluckily we are 
not informed whence Procopius derived this extraordinary legend, which, 
as a traveller’s tale, combining the poetic with the popular-scientific 
element, throws the fictions of Herodotus and Strabo completely into 
the shade. 

But to return to the formation of pearls. Modern naturalists, after 
much patient investigation, generally ascribe their origin to an irrita- 
tion produced by the intrusion of some foreign body, such as a grain of 
sand or grit into the shell or body of the mollusk; this particle becom- 
ing in due time, by a pathological process, covered over with a cal- 
careous secretion deposited thereon in successive layers or lamellations. 

The late Professor Quekett subjected a sea-pearl to microscopic 
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examination, and found the nucleus to be a minute portion of steel, pro- 
bably from its position part of the blade of an oyster-knife, which having 
chipped off in a vain attempt to open the oyster, had been coated over 
with pearly matter by the mollusk. The exact chemical composition 
of this secretion, termed nacre by zoologists, has never been satisfac- 
torily ascertained, but its calcareous origin would account for Cleo- 
patra’s pearl being so easily soluble in vinegar. The material is depo- 
sited in irregular layers, overlapping each other in such a manner that 
the edges of the successive nacreous coats present when highly mag- 
nified sharply-serrated outlines; and it is not improbable that to this 
irregularity of deposition pearls are indebted for their peculiar sheeny 
lustre. They are usually found between the manile or shell-secreting 
membrane and the shell itself; but they also not unfrequently occur 
loose in the viscera or muscles of the animal. Those of a perfectly 
spherical form are seldom met with except loose in the interior of the 
mollusk; and those which adhere to the shell, being irregular in shape 
and less uniform in colour, are probably prominences or protuberances 
of the shell covered over with nacreous matter rather than true pearls. 
Other zoologists have indeed held (with Tertullian of old, who calls 
them “maladies of shell-fish, or warts”), that they originate in a diseased 
condition of the fish, which may not in all cases be aware of the pre- 
sence of the foreign body within its frame. The latter theory is some- 
what at variance with the speculations of a recent writer, who stands 
up stoutly for the intelligence and sesthetic development of the oyster, 
which, as he declares, is possessed of a heart, and is perchance not in- 
sensible to the tender passion ! 

As to the colour of pearls, there has always existed great diversity 
of opinion. Sir Robert Reading, in his letter to the Royal Society, 
apparently attributes their hue to the central node or nucleus, affirming 
that pearls, if once of a dark tint, will never clear. But his theory has 
been completely upset by recent investigations, specimens having been 
found both in Scotland and Ireland, white without, but perfectly dark 
within; and pearls discoloured by age have been sometimes restored by 
skilfully removing the outer layer of nacre altogether. Linneeus satis- 
factorily proved by a series of experiments on the fresh-water mussel of 
Sweden, that irritation, resulting, as we have said before, in a patholo- 
gical process of nature, is the primary origin of the pearl being formed. 
He suggested a plan to the Swedish government of boring holes through 
the shell, and introducing a wire having minute grains of sand fixed 
thereon between the shell and the fish. His plan succeeded so far as to 
reward him with pearls to the value of 450/., but proving unremunera- 
tive as a commercial venture on any large scale, it was finally aban- 
doned. The industrious Chinese have long been in the habit of breed- 
ing pearl-mussels in tanks, and, following the same theory as that pro- 
pounded by Linneus, of introducing wires within the shell to which 
small shot or spherical pieces of shell are affixed. They do not, however, 
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bore the shell of the mussel, but gently forcing open the valves, intro- 
duce the wire through the opening into the interior. At the end of 
a year, the particles so introduced are found covered over with a per- 
fect coat of nacreous matter, and if left untouched for a year or two 
more, the objects so coated over can hardly be distinguished from 
genuine pearls. Sometimes, small clay figures are inserted, which in 
process of time become similarly overlaid with nacre. We might sug- 
gest to zoologists the possibility of repeating these experiments with 
some of the Scottish pearl-mussels, which are identical with the Lap- 
land species of Linnezus, and which could easily be kept in enclosed 
spaces traversed by running water. 

But after the nearly universal belief that the nucleus of pearls is 
generally a particle of sand or grit accidentally lodged within the shell, 
the patient and straightforward researches of an able practical naturalist, 
Mr. Robert Garner, of Stoke-upon-Trent, have now almost conclusively 
set at rest the question of their origin and formation. Finding that 
the shore mussels near the estuary of the Conway were collected by the 
inhabitants of the district not only for food and bait, but also for the 
sake of an opaque pearl which they occasionally contained, he submitted 
some pearl-bearing specimens of these mussels, as well as of the true 
fresh-water species (Alasmodon or Unio margaritifera) from Llanwrwst 
and Bettws-y-coed, higher up the river, to a careful dissection and 
microscopic examination. We give the result in his own words, ex- 
tracted from his very agreeable Holiday of a Naturalist. 

“They (de. the pearls) are due to the irritation caused by the pre- 
sence, in the mantle or shell-secreting envelope of the animal, of a 
minute parasite, a Distomus. Sometimes a little dark shelly matter, 
like the interior of the shell, is first deposited, but with the distomus 
within. Sometimes the parasite may be obtained with pearly plates 
adhering to it, or seen within a thin covering of pearly matter, or ex- 
tracted entire from the pearly case. Occasionally, however, a pearl may 
be less than the parasite, and sometimes pearly prominences are to be 
seen within the valves, especially towards the posterior extremities ; 
these may be due to other less common causes of irritation, but especi- 
ally to a parasitical mite (A/az).” 

We do not remember to have seen this apparently satisfactory 
solution of the formation of pearls mentioned with the prominence it 
deserves; and it should suggest to naturalists the expediency of subject- 
ing pearls from other localities in Britain as well as these found in the 
oriental pearl-oyster (Avicula margaritifera) to more careful dissection 
and microscopic examination. This solution would explain the fre- 
quent occurrence of pearls in the viscera or muscles of the animal, 
where minute parasites or entozoa would be more likely than chance 
bits of sand or grit to effect a permanent lodgment. Mr. Garner does 
not mention whether the specimens he examined were generally spheri- 
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cal, or whether they partook of the irregular shape which so frequently 
characterises the pearls attached to the shell itself. 

It will be a curious instance of the revolving cycle of fashion, should 
our British pearls again rise so far in estimation as to cause the marine 
treasures of Bahrein, Manaar, and Condatchy to be slighted in com- 
parison, and should Occident instead of Orient pearls be quoted as 
typical of unsullied beauty and purity. Be this as it may, to all the 
pearl-fishers of Doon, Tay, and sister streams, we cordially address the 
kelpie’s words which so perturbed the sacristan of Melrose as he rode 
the water— 

‘Good luck to your fishing !” 


A. C. BLACKSTONE. 


NEREIDS OF WINE 


I. 
SEA-NYMPHS of old from the surge 
Sprang into life mid the foam: 
Lo, how it twinkles, and brightly besprinkles 
Pearl-shoulders flushing as seaward they roam ! 


II. 


So on the glittering verge 

Where the champagne bubbles up, 
Exquisite lyric and saying satiric 
Flash from the foam of the glee-giving cup. 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 





THE BARON’S COFFIN 


BY ADA BUISSON, AUTHOR OF “ PUT TO THE TEST,” FTC. 


Caartrer I. Tue Discovery. 


Down in the south-west of France, not very far from Bourdeaux—or, 
to speak more exactly, about the middle of a line drawn directly from 
that town to Aire—stands a curious old chateau. 

You might pass within a stone’s-throw of it and not be aware of its 
existence, so closely is it shrouded by the thick forest of pines for which 
that part of the country is famed. 

Its position is very solitary, far removed from even a village, and 
the little rutty road leading to it is but a cross and unfrequented cut 
from one highway to another. Still, there it stands under the blue 
skies of Gascony, surrounded by its dark woods; an enviable posses- 
sion, in spite of its loneliness and queer architecture. And dark deeds 
were done there in times and by men not very long passed away. 

I made my acquaintance with the place, under a professional intro- 
duction, in this wise: I was an architect, young, struggling; with, I 
thought, a great deal of talent, which society neglected to its own in- 
jury and mine. I had no work, and I had no means; moreover, I was 
in feeble health. One day my old master, who had always had a kind- 
ness for me, said, “ Owen, my boy, I’ve got a job for you to do, if you 
are not too much engaged” (the dear old fellow spoke quite gravely, 
though he knew as well as I did that my only engagements were din- 
ners and suppers with my fellow-idlers)—“ to go abroad.” 

“TI daresay I could manage it,” I replied quickly. 

“ Tt’s to go and examine an old chateau in the south of France—a 
tumble-down old place, I’m told, but which the family pride of its pos- 
sessor won’t allow to go to utter ruin. You've heard me speak of old 
Baron de Gaule? Well, it’s one of his places; the one, I believe, from 
which his family derive their title; and though he hates his native 
country like the devil, he wants to take care of the old chateau. The 
job won’t take you very long; but after you’ve made your report, he 
wants the place thoroughly repaired, or rather, restored. You can pass 
your summer weeks very pleasantly by taking up your lodging there 
and directing the work. You are to have English workmen sent to you. 
The old Baron would use English mortar, I believe, if he could. You 
speak French, I think ?” 

“ Almost as well as English,” I replied thankfully. 

“Then the business is settled. I will give you the address of M. de 
Gaule, and you can take his directions from himself.” 

VOL, Ix. AA 
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The Baron’s directions were not much longer than my master’s. 

“Only restore the place; add nothing, take away nothing, my good 
sir, and spare no expense.” 

In twenty-four hours after hearing those words I was on my way; 
in forty-eight, hours I was standing within the pine-wood, looking up 
at the crazy curious old chiteau, wondering whether successive gene- 
rations had contrived this piece of architectural patchwork, or some 
clever but muddled brain. 

Its only occupant was a tall, middle-aged woman, who to my eyes, 
unaccustomed to the dark beauty and picturesque costume of the 
southern women, offered a charming contrast to our English pea- 
santry. She was prepared for my coming, and received me hospitably ; 
not altogether sorry, I fancied, to have some break in her monotonous 
life, and some companion in her solitude; for I found she had been 
busily employed for my comfort, and was most courteous in her 
endeavours to smooth the way to conversation. Truth to tell, my 
French was not quite so perfect as I had first thought it. However, 
we soon became excellent friends; and though my conversation was 
confined to short phrases and pleasant grimaces, I soon learnt to un- 
derstand her perfectly. 

It was rather a dull life, when the novelty of the place and climate 
had worn off. My surveying, of course, occupied most of my mornings; 
but I had no intention of over-working myself, and it was difficult to 
find amusement for the leisure hours. I couldn’t always be walking 
about the country; being companionless, it was slow work; neither 
could I be content to spend the long evenings smoking under the 
pines. Again, even Josette’s conversation was apt to grow tiresome; 
and I had no books beyond those my profession required. I began 
to understand the word ennui, and to feel ungrateful to the old 
Baron for his job, and to pine for London smoke; when one morning 
Josette, to whom I had confided my disgust of life, said, in her most 
maternal tones, ‘ Monsieur should distract his mind. Why doesn’t 
monsieur read? Reading is very amusing.” 

I believe Josette thought she was introducing me to a new branch 
of education ; she spoke the word “read” in so solemn a voice. 

“And where shall I find books ?” I asked impatiently. 

“ Surely monsieur knows; surely monsieur can get them for him- 
self,” Josette said nervously. 

“He certainly could, if he knew where from,” I answered pettishly. 

‘¢ Why, in Monsieur le Baron’s room there were books; numbers!” 

“In the Baron’s room? whereabouts ?” 

** Why, under the big bed.” 

And after saying that, Josette put the bottle of wine she was bring- 
ing me on the table, and went out of the room. 

I finished my breakfast, and then went up slowly to the room 
called the Baron’s. It was in a very out-of-the-way part of the house, 
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low-ceilinged, octagon-shaped, and furnished with lumbering old furni- 
ture, after the bare fashion of old French chateaux. I had visited it 
but once or twice, my attention being still given to the more modern 
portion of the house. Evidently Josette held it in disfavour, for the 
dust lay thickly on chairs and tables, and on some of the furniture were 
large stains of mould; while over the closed windows spiders had woven 
curtains of delicate web. I threw open the jalousies and let in a little 
of the fresh air and morning sunshine; and as I did so, a rustling 
and then sweeping sound came from under the English four-post bed, 
which stood in gloomy grandeur in the corner of the room. 

I was not of a nervous temperament, and that sound did not even 
startle me; but when, the next moment, I stooped and lifted up the 
moth-eaten hangings to search for the box of books, I certainly did 
start back with an exclamation of something more than surprise. 
Under the bed stood a large black coffin. 

For an instant I felt inclined to get away as fast as I could. I 
turned sick; but, as I said before, I was not naturally nervous, and 
the feeling soon passed off. Besides, the sunshine was flooding the 
dusty old room, and from the window a peaceful scene of woods and 
fields and deep-blue sky was visible; and I hold that daylight and 
nature are powerful foes to fear and superstition. 

I looked again. It was a coffin; of that there was no doubt. A 
large coffin too, covered with black velvet and studded with black 
nails, and the lid was lying on it; but it bore no plate or cross or 
ornament of any kind. A sudden idea crossed my mind,—it contained 
the books, perhaps; and so I put forth my hand bravely, and, using all 
my strength, drew it forward. There was something uncanny in the 
hollow sound made by the lid as it fell on the ground; but I would 
not be horrified, and with a brave hand I lifted up a large sheet of 
fine lawn neatly covering something, and then a yellow piece of linen, 
and then something that looked like a garment. Grave-clothes, I 
thought to myself; and then my fingers touched some hard substances 
—books, thank Heaven ! 

A few dusty ponderous volumes of Voltaire, Rousseau, and other 
philosophers of the same genus, I soon pulled forth to the light of day, 
which they had evidently not seen for years, so yellow were their pages ; 
and then I found a cushion lining the bottom, and a little pillow on 
which was the visible impress of a human head and a stain or two of 
blood. , 

The sight of the books had reassured me; but that round scoop in 
the pillow and the stains gave me another uncomfortable thrill. I 
turned eagerly to the lid and examined it. It had been used; there 
were the holes of the screws, and one long rusty nail was still sticking 
firmly in it, whilst on the outside were marks of its having come in 
close contact with a clayey soil. It had a dreadfully earthy smell too. 

I drew back with a faint shudder. After all, it was a gloomy object 
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to find under that gloomy bed, in that ancient gloomy room; and 
Josette had been so eloquent during our solitary evenings with horrible 
stories of the De Gaules past and present, that I may be pardoned if, 
as I bent over this strange piece of lumber and heard shuffling foot- 
steps coming faintly along the passage, I uttered a horrified cry. 

The footsteps came nearer, and, it seemed to me, more rapidly, as 
my scream, or rather exclamation, sounded awfully audible through 
the stillness of the house, and then to my horror the door of the room 
was opened suddenly, and a face, that even now I can never think of 
without a shudder, peered through it. 

It was old; so old that features bearing the stamp of seventy years 
would have seemed youthful beside it, drawn and puckered and shrunk 
till it scarcely looked human, while two red seams on either side of the 
mouth seemed to extend it from ear to ear in a perpetual ghastly grin. 
On the chin grew a scanty tuft of long white hairs, but the scalp was 
entirely bald; and to increase the horror of such an object, the left ear 
was gone, and the right so frightfully mutilated that it was only by 
the position I recognised what the hideous lump of flesh had been. 

My first thought was, that before me stood the former occupant of 
the coffin, and all the stories of ghosts, vampires, dead men wandering 
about their old haunts, wronged spirits tormenting those who had 
wronged them, rushed to my mind with the terrible conviction that I 
was about to be forced to add myself to the number of their believers, 
when from that hideous mouth came the sound of a human voice. 

“ Que faites, vous la?” said the aged apparition tremulously. 

I don’t know exactly what I said or what I did; I have a faint 
recollection of pitching a volume of Rousseau at the spectre’s head, 
and then rushing down the old staircase at a rate that was increased 
by hearing a peal of goblin laughter echo through the house. 

Josette met me. “ Mais guest ce que cest donc?” she exclaimed in 
alarm. ‘‘ Have you seen the ghost of old Monsieur le Baron ?” 

‘JT have seen an awful object,” I answered breathlessly. ‘I have 
seen—” 

“ Moi /” exclaimed a voice on the staircase, and looking up, there 
we saw the hideous face grinning at us over the balustrades. 

“Ah, mon pauvre grandpére, c'est toi!” said Josette composedly ; 
then turning to me she laughed till the tears dimmed her black eyes. 

I went out of the chateau in a huff, for I was young enough to 
resent being laughed at by a woman, even though that woman were 
an ignorant peasant ; and I remained out until nearly dark. 


When I returned to the chiteau, I found my dinner comfortably 
prepared for me, and Josette in a repentant frame of mind. She 
did not make any allusion to the morning’s adventure, but when she 
brought me in my dessert she said, with the gracious familiarity the 
French lower class so often assume with their superiors, that she and 
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her grandfather were going to sit in the garden under the limes, and 
that if I would come and smoke my cigar, I should find it very plea- 
sant ; and, added Josette, her grandpapa would be so glad to have a 
little talk, and he did not look so ugly in the dusk. 

I was not altogether pleased with the invitation, but I could not 
do otherwise than accept it. The old man received me very politely; 
he was sitting in an arm-chair, placed so that the moonlight did not fall 
on his ghastly features. We made a few observations on the scene, on 
my object in coming to the chiteau, &c.; and then the old man, keep- 
ing his hands curled in a curious fashion over the places where his ears 
ought to have been—I suppose to supply their lost assistance—said, 

“JT am sorry I frightened monsieur this morning. I know I ama 
frightful object to look upon; but at a hundred years of age one can’t 
expect to be handsome.” 

“ A hundred years! Are you really as old as that ?” 

“ Mais out, monsieur. It’s a long life—a very long life ; and the 
times I have passed through have been stirring times for France and 
Frenchmen: but I’m getting weary of it. Why, monsieur, my play- 
mates were those whose bones are buried in heaps at Marengo and 
Austerlitz, who lie deep down in the blood-pits of the guillotine. I 
don’t wonder you took me for a ghost; why, mine ought to be 
wandering about with the old Baron’s ; we’ve played together in life 
many a time.” 

The old man’s voice trembled more as he spoke the last words. 

“The old Baron !” I exclaimed; “ that is the father of the present 
M. de Gaule, I suppose? Why, what makes his ghost walk more than 
the other De Gaules’; was he more wicked? Ah, and perhaps you can 
tell me for what reason he kept that ugly great coffin under his bed ?” 

“The coffin? Ah, the great black coffin!” repeated the old man 
slowly. ‘I remember that time well.” 

“Tell us, grandfather,” said Josette. “ It’s a beautiful night to tell 
a story in the open air. Wait, and I’ll give you a goutle to brighten 
your memory. There! Now tell us about the black coffin under the 
Baron’s bed!” 


Cuaprer II. 
THE FAMILY FEUD. 


I won’r tell you, monsieur (began the old man), about the grandeur 
of the old chateau at one time, about the wealth and power of the De 
Gaules, and about their long history of wickedness. I daresay Josette 
has told you enough about all that; but you must try and bear it in 
mind, if you would understand the story of the old Baron’s coffin. 

It was about the year ’94—a bloody time, monsieur, when those 
that deserved it and those that didn’t met together at the guillotine; 
when men were hunted about like wild-beasts by wild-beasts ; when 
there was no peace or rest or safety in any corner of poor wretched 
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France; when brothers turned against brothers, and parents feared 
their own children; it was in the very thick of those times that 
Monsieur Louis was Baron de Gaule. His father had died when he 
was but a child, and he came in to the money and estates when it 
would have been much better for him to have been still under the rod 
of the schoolmaster. He was a tall, fine man; not handsome, but of 
a figure that looked made for command. He liked commanding too, 
commanding not only the servants about him, but his equals, his 
brother and sisters, his friends and relations,—everybody about him. 
It was an unfortunate temper. 

But in those times it was dangerous to displease the lower classes, 
and monsieur, as he was called—for he had dropped his title, like 
everybody else who cared for his head—had to restrain his temper 
at any rate towards his dependents. Perhaps that made him fiercer 
towards his brother and sisters. He certainly was a tyrant to them, 
especially to Monsieur Paul, and no one was much surprised when 
one morning M. Paul went off to Paris and joined the revolutionary 
party. He was a very handsome man, as different from his brother as 
day is from night; but though he had pleasant manners, and kind 
words for everyone, there was something in his eyes that told you 
the De-Gaule wickedness had found a hiding-place somewhere about 
him. I don’t believe he loved anyone, though he pretended to like his 
proud tyrannical brother, and to be sorry for his sisters. I don’t believe 
he loved even pretty Ma’amselle Pauline, who almost broke her heart 
when he went away, and who was the only one of the De Gaules who 
will ever get into heaven, if what M. le Curé says is true. 

From the time M. Paul went to Paris, a change came over mon- 
sieur,—he was gloomier than ever, but more civil to those about him, 
and he seemed to take greater interest in all the bloody work that was 
going on in the dreadful city. 

Till that time the family, in spite of its rank and wealth, had 
fared well enough. They had been forced to yield up some of their 
property, but otherwise the Revolution had done them little injury. 
It is true, the family consisted of only the two brothers and their three 
sisters, and they all lived together in the quiet old chiteau, far away 
from even a village;—but in those times seclusion did not insure 
safety. 

Monsieur had always inclined to revolutionary principles; indeed, 
the De Gaules, even in the most flourishing times of the Bourbons, 
had never been famous for loyalty, and at the commencement of the 
Revolution he professed open republicanism. He contented himself 
with “ professing,” however, and abode quietly in his old chateau. 

I’ve heard it said that M. Louis was learned; that he read enough 
to turn his brain; but I know that I never saw him with a book in his 
hand. He would stay for days in his room (that called the Baron’s); 
but whenever I went in to attend him, he was either sitting gloomily 
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in his chair, or standing staring out of the window; and though books 
lay scattered about the room, not one did I ever see him touch. 

Well, monsieur, after M. Paul went to Paris, as I said before, 
Louis grew gloomier than ever; at first it was a quiet kind of gloom, 
then it became restless, and then anxious. 

We all saw that; for M. Louis was the head of the family, the 
master of us all, in spite of the Revolution, and we used to watch him, 
and study his face and his temper as some people do a weather-glass ; 
and somehow, when he looked pleased, the old chiteau seemed gayer, 
and we were all happier; whilst if monsieur looked cross or sad, it 
was a dull time for us. After M. Paul went away, there was not a 
gleam of happiness on M. Louis’s face from one end of the week to the 
other ; first he shut himself up in his room, then he took to wandering 
about the house, coming down among us servants in the kitchen, and 
going to the rooms of the young ladies. He seemed to hate being 
alone, though when he was with anyone he never talked’; and after 
that mood passed away, he took to riding about the country, visiting 
the villages and the nearest towns. Sometimes after these visits he 
would throw himself off his horse and come striding into the chateau, 
his breath coming in great gasps, and his eyes rolling fiercely as 
he looked round on all of us, and he would shout out the last news 
from Paris as if it were almost maddening him. Poor little Ma’amselle 
Pauline would creep up to him then and try to soothe him, but he 
would shake her off and drive her from him, though at other times 
he would speak to her more kindly than he ever spoke to any other 
human being. Those were wretched days indeed, monsieur. 

One day I was helping in the kitchen (there were not many ser- 
vants about the chiteau in those times; besides, I was a clever cook, 
and could serve up a dinner which even M. Louis enjoyed), when I 
heard monsieur coming along the passage, clanging his spurs on the 
stones. 

“There’s no change for the better in his humour,” I thought to 
myself as I listened; and I was right, for the next moment he put his 
fierce face into the room, and shouted to me to go to him, as if I were 
a dog and he my master. 

“‘T suppose you’d be frightened to put your nose outside the gates !” 
he exclaimed scornfully. “You wouldn’t have the courage to go to 
Bourdeaux !” 

“To Bourdeaux, monsieur?’’ I replied in amazement. ‘“ Has mon- 
sieur any business for me to do there?” 

Instead of replying, he fixed on me his stern eyes, as if he would 
read my very soul. But I bore it without shrinking; I knew I was a 
faithful servant, and not a coward. Then he stretched out his hand, 
and as he laid it on my shoulder I felt that it trembled like a child’s. 

“ Antoine,” he said, “I believe as far as men can be good and true 
in these God-deserted times you are. I am going to’test your fidelity 
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and friendship, and I vow that, if ever the life shall be spared me, I 
will repay you if you stand by me in this hour of trouble.” 

“Monsieur has only to say what he requires done,” I answered 
quietly; “my family was always faithful to the De Gaules.” 

He put his arm through mine and led me out to the group of pines 
standing there just to the left of the chiteau. Though the sunshine was 
pouring down like molten gold on the country all round, it was cool 
as an autumn evening under the shade of the wood; and monsieur 
seemed to grow calmer as we walked among the trees. 

“Tt’s the old story, Antoine,” he began, after carefully looking 
round ; “the old story of brotherly hatred and treachery.” 

I started. ‘ Not M. Paul!” I exclaimed; for though I had always 
liked him better than M. Louis, I distrusted him, and always feared 
that some day the evil shining through his blue eyes would work its 
way out somehow. 

“What!” said monsieur scornfully, “have you too been taken in 
by his false smiles? Perhaps you would rather serve him than me— 
would you? Speak quickly.” 

His fierceness came back again; he seized my arm, and, with an- 
other of those alarmed looks round him, put his other hand in his 
bosom as if in search of something. 

“T serve the head of the family,” I replied calmly. “Iam the 
servant of the Baron de Gaule, not of M. Paul.” 

He looked at me again, and then dropping my arm, said: 

“T will trust you; I mus¢ trust you. You know I can reward you 
if you are faithful, and I think you know my temper well enough to 
know also that I could and would revenge myself if betrayed.” 

I did indeed, and yet I did not shrink from him. 

*‘T have heard from Paris,” he said in a quieter tone, “that there 
is every reason to believe my brother is playing treacherously with 
me. He hates me, and wants the property; you can guess what he 
means to do.” 

** Denounce monsieur!” I whispered. 

“T am told that there is someone waiting to see me at Bourdeaux 
who has a message for me from Paul—some overtures he wishes to 
make, I suppose; and I am further told that it will be the worse for 
me if I do not meet this messenger.” Monsieur paused a moment, 
then he added, ‘* Now, Antoine, if I go—” 

‘** Monsieur must not go,” I interrupted; “he must send me.” 

“You would not be afraid? Cities are not like the quiet country.” 

‘** Monsieur, Antoine Bouteiller never knew fear,” I replied. 

“T believe you,” he exclaimed, “ and that is more than I could say 
to any other man in the world. Antoine, I accept your service; give 
me your hand, and swear that, come what will, you will keep faith fast 
to me, and not be won over by the false smiles and promises of my 
brother Paul.” 
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So, putting my hand in my master’s, I swore as he desired. Re- 
member, monsieur, that that hand was then the clean hand of a French 
nobleman ; there was only honour in touching it then. 


CuHapTer IIT. 
THE MESSAGE, 


Ir was a long distance to Bourdeaux; the old sun-dial standing in 
the courtyard of the chiteau marked scarcely noon, as, mounted on 
M. Louis’s own horse, I began my journey, and it was not very far off 
midnight when I reached the city. 

It was but feebly lighted by lamps in some of the principal streets, 
and had it not been for the bright moonlight pouring down on it and 
the broad Garonne, I should have had some difficulty in finding the 
particular spot where I was to meet M. Paul’s messenger. I knew it 
was to be on the quay, but I could not help being a little startled when 
a tall man wrapped in a cloak came and laid his hand on my horse’s 
bridle. 

“ Vous, voild /” said a voice that, in spite of the folds of the cloak 
being drawn over his mouth, I recognised as M. Paul’s. I saluted 
him immediately ; and then for the first time he seemed to be aware 
that I was not his brother. He drew back, muttering something be- 
tween his teeth. 

** Monsieur Louis couldn’t come,” I said; “ he was not well enough 
to bear the fatigue of such a ride; but he has sent me to hear the news 
of M. Paul.” 

“Til!” exclaimed M. Paul with a low, cruel laugh; “ill to death, 
I suppose? Perhaps it would be better for him that it was so.” 

“T hope not, monsieur,” I replied, as if I knew nothing about his 
hatred for his brother, and trying to talk in the same respectful but 
familiar way I was accustomed to do with M. Paul. “I hope there’s 
no bad news for him—no bad news for the family.” 

M. Paul walked on beside my horse for a few minutes without 
speaking. At length he turned to me, and said in his own quiet voice, 
but anxiously, “It’s not likely, Antoine, that I should be away from 
my post in Paris at this time, unless fears for my family induced me. 
I have some power with the party now paramount, but not sufficient to 
insure protection to a declared enemy of the Republic.” 

“‘M. Louis an enemy of the Republic!” I exclaimed; “ why, there 
couldn’t be a stancher supporter of it! He’s as red a Republican as 
yourself, M. Paul !” 

“Bah! my good friend, it’s easy enough to lie in this world, but 
not so easy to make yourself believed,” M. Paul replied, taking out a 
small pocket-book and beginning to scribble something in it as he 
walked. ‘ Look here, Antoine, I daren’t do more than this—I daren’t 
say more; but the sooner my brother Louis gets out of France the 
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better for him. Give him this paper, and tell him what I’ve told you. 
These are fearful times for us all; natural ties bind no more than 
wisps of straw. Some fiend is calling for blood, blood; and as long 
as one can save one’s own self, one dare not deny that of one’s kindred. 
Get back to the chateau, Antoine, as fast as you can, and do as I tell 
you; it’s the best and only advice I can give. Good-night.” 

He stood there under the moonlight, saying that in his quiet voice, 
and looking so sad and anxious, that I could not but think he meant 
what he said, and that M. Louis’s suspicious nature had led him to 
imagine evil. I touched my cap to him. 

“If you would just say a word how to manage to get master away, 
monsieur,—I don’t believe he will be persuaded.” 

“ Tant pis pour lui!” he replied, moving off. ‘I have done what I 
can; good-night.”” And before I could say another word he was gone. 

I was not much of a scholar, and turn ahout that little bit of paper 
M. Paul had given me as I would, I could not make out a single word. 
But I was fortunate enough to meet little Mademoiselle Pauline in the 
pine-wood, as about noon next day I rode into the chiteau grounds. 
No one knew where I had been except M. Louis; but I suppose made- 
moiselle guessed there was something unusual stirring to occasion my 
long absence, and she was on the watch. 

A sweeter, kinder-hearted little lady than Mademoiselle Pauline I 
never knew; she was the only good thing about that gloomy old place, 
for the other two young ladies were very much like their brothers in 
disposition ; Mademoiselle Marie resembling M. Louis, and Mademoi- 
selle Clotilde, M. Paul. Well, when she caught sight of me, she came 
running up, and catching hold of the horse’s mane, she exclaimed, 

‘“‘ Where have you been, Antoine? ‘Tell me at once; I know there 
is something wrong going on by Louis’s face; tell me out truly and 
boldly, Antoine.” And she tried to look commanding and stern like 
her brother, but couldn’t, because she was terribly frightened. 

** Ma’amselle,” I said sorrowfully, “if you want to know your 
brother’s secrets, you had better ask him. Will you be kind enough, 
to read this paper to me? it’s a note I have just found on the road.” 

She took it and glanced at it, and then looking up at me, she cried, 

** Antoine, do not lie! This is my brother Paul’s writing ; where 
did you get it ?” 

‘* Will ma’amselle read it to me?” 

She bent her head over it, and her hand shook like an aspen-leaf. 

“ Things are looking black for you. The only plan I can think of 
is flight, or the one suggested. Should you determine on the former, 
let me know, and I will do all I can to delay a crisis.” 

We were neither of us great scholars, though ma’amselle could read 
beautifully, and when she looked up and asked me in a frightened tone 
what it meant, I could no more’tell than she. 

“ Did Paul give it you?” she asked presently. ‘ What! has he been 
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so near without coming to see us, to see me?” and then she bent her 
poor tearful eyes again over the paper, and read once more. 

“ It’s very dreadful,” she said; “but do you know, Antoine, some- 
times I think that—” She paused. “It’s awful not to be able to 
trust one’s own brother,” she added. ‘ Let us go to Louis.” 

Monsieur was in his room, standing staring out of the window, as 
was his habit. He let me come in, but ma’amselle remained at the door. 

Then I told him about my meeting with M. Paul; and he gave a 
horrible smile as I told him how disappointed he seemed at finding it 
was not his brother; and he muttered, “I thought so—I thought as 
much.” And then, catching hold of my arm, he cried loud enough 
for ma’amselle to hear, “ Why didn’t you shoot him dead where he 
stood? Traitor! You are all traitors together. To hold his life in 
your hand, when you knew it was a question between mine and his, 
and not take his! My God!” 

And then he tore the paper from my hand, and almost hurled me 
out of the room; and there, as his sister and I stood in the passage, we 
could hear him raging within like a furious beast. 

Ma’amselle Pauline put her hand on the balustrades, and crept 
downstairs ; and then, as I followed her, she drew me into her own 
little room. 

* Good kind Antoine!” she said, with her cheeks looking hot and 
red, and her eyes wild; “what shall we do? I believe he spoke truly: 
it must.and will be his life or Paul’s. They hate each other like wicked 
fiends instead of loving each other as brothers. What shall we do?” 

“ If Monsieur Louis would leave France,” I began. 

“ He will never do that; he will stay and fight it out,” she ans- 
wered. ‘Why, Antoine, you have known Louis all his life, and can 
you remember a single instance of his giving way ?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Or of Paul being true?” she went on. “No, no, Antoine; the 
De Gaules have been a sinful race from the beginning, and in the end 
it will be the same. What shall we do, Antoine ?”’ 

Meanwhile, overhead we could hear the furious tread of M. Louis. 
It startled the poor young lady several times, and each time she ex- 
claimed, “ What shall we do ?” 

And then Mademoiselle Clotilde called her, and she was obliged to 
go away. There were so few servants in the chiteau, the young ladies 
were obliged to do a great deal; and somehow it always ‘seemed that 
Mademoiselle Pauline had the heaviest share of household work. 

As she went away, she whispered, “ Don’t tell anyone, Antoine; and 
after dinner come into the great salon; I want to speak to you.” 

I never shall forget that dinner. I waited behind Mademoiselle 
Marie’s chair, for M. Louis still remained in his room; and it was 
dreadful to watch the face of little Ma’amselle Pauline opposite. But 
she bore up bravely, ate and drank, and talked to her sisters as if her 
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heart was the happiest in the world. Only once or twice, as she caught 
my eye, she gave a little start, when M. Louis’s footsteps overhead 
frightened her. 

Then I went to her in the great salon ; but Mademoiselle Clotilde 
came too, and so I could get no more talk with her that night. 

As for M. Louis, he went out as soon as the dusk had fallen, and 
did not return till dawn; and then, to judge by the sweat his horse 
was in, he must have ridden far and hard. 

He looked frightfully haggard, and his eyes were fierce and blood- 
shot ; but as I opened the great door to him, he said to me so gently, 
** Get to bed, Antoine,” that I took courage to reply, 

“‘ T was in hopes, monsieur, that you’d gone for good.” 

* No, Antoine; I'll fight it out with him,” he answered, but in a 
less ferocious tone than I had heard him use for a long time when 
speaking of his brother. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STRATAGEM, 


How we watched the next day! Monsieur Louis from his window, 
I from mine, and little Ma’amselle Pauline from the flat roof of a part 
of the chiteau, to which she had ascended through a small window in 
the roof. How we watched! How we listened to the slightest sound 
on the road! But the time rolled on; noon, afternoon, evening came, 
and there was no sign of soldiers near. The old chateau still stood 
peacefully among the unbroken stillness of the pine-woods. 

M. Louis had been gloomier than ever all day; but to me and to 
Ma’amselle Pauline he spoke once or twice in an almost kind manner. 
He took nothing from dawn to dusk except a crust of bread and a 
large glass of brandy; and I observed that he scarcely ever moved from 
his standing position at the window. I had often seen him stern and 
unsociable, but never in such a mood before. 

When it was quite dusk he roused himself a little, and then, pre- 
cisely at nine o’clock, he put on a large cloak, and, calling me to follow 
him, set off at a rapid pace through the wildest and most secluded part 
of the grounds. We walked very fast, but it was dark when we reached 
the confines ; and there, under a tree, I could dimly see the figures of 
two men, with some dark object lying at their feet. 

My master walked on, and spoke for some minutes to these men ; 
and then they went away, leaving the dark object on the ground. 

Monsieur waited till they were out of sight, and then he called to 
me, and, pointing to the thing, said, 

* Antoine, I want you to help me carry this.” 

It was a large black coffin. 

‘Is it heavy ?” I asked, rather horrified, and raising up one end. 

** Not so heavy as it will soon be,” my master replied in his fierce 
voice. ‘ Now then, move on!” 
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While he spoke he had lifted up the other end, and there we both 
stood in the dark night, with that hideous thing on our shoulders. 

As we walked home, more slowly than we had come on account 
of our burden, fearful thoughts filled my mind. What could mon- 
sieur want a coffin for? Was there an occupant ready for it, or did he 
mean to commit suicide? The last surmise seemed scarcely probable ; 
suicides seldom trouble themselves with funeral arrangements. When 
we reached the chiteau, who should meet us, creeping out of the great 
salon, but Ma’amselle Pauline? She carried a candle in her hand, 
and I shall never forget her white scared face as she held it up and 
let its light fall on the great black coffin. 

“What is it for?” she muttered between her clenched teeth. ‘O 
Louis, it is not Paul! Say it is not Paul!” 

But Monsieur Louis only lowered the coffin from his shoulder, and, 
telling me to carry it up to his room, himself led the way. 

Ma’amselle Pauline followed; and then, as we set our load down 
in the centre of the polished floor, she dropped into her brother’s large 
chair, and exclaimed again, “ O Louis, say it isn’t Paul!” 

He took no notice of her, but, taking the candle, knelt down by 
the coffin and began examining it carefully, and I did the same. There 
were small holes in the lid, and it was deeper than coffins usually are ; 
whilst at the back there was a large air-hole, carefully concealed by the 
fringe of the lid. I began to understand its use, and so did Ma’am- 
selle Pauline. 

“ Now then, Antoine, listen to me,” monsieur said, as he looked up 
with horrible satisfaction from his examination. “I was not to be 
deceived by that kind advice to fly from France. I knew well enough 
what would happen; and I would rather face them all here with my 
sword in my hand, than be fired at in flight. If I should be arrested 
by order of the Convention, I also know my fate. This is what I pro- 
pose doing: if strangers come to the chiteau, you must give out that 
I am dead, and immediately close the coffin-lid on me and bury me in 
the vault in the chapel. If Paul comes with them, you need only 
place me in the coffin, and leave him and me to do the rest. You 
can let me stay safely in the vault for twelve hours; but after that, 
Antoine, Pauline, my blood will be upon your heads. There, now go; 
leave me alone, for God’s sake!” 

“ T cannot, I cannot hear of such a dreadful, wicked thing!’ Ma’am- 
selle Pauline began, clasping her little white hands entreatingly. “O 
Louis, listen to me: hide while there is time—hide !” 

“ And what hiding-place within ten leagues of the chiteau does 
not Paul know ?” fiercely interrupted her brother. 

“© Lonis, he is not so bad!” mademoiselle said piteously. ‘“ Only 
try, and I will watch, and pray him—” 

“Be silent, and go to bed. Do not preach to me; my mind is 
made up,” monsieur answered sternly; and then he went out of the 
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room; and as neither I nor the poor young lady liked to be alone 
with that hideous thing, we also went away to another part of the 
house. 

“ O, that these awful days were over!” ma’amselle murmured as she 
went into her own room. 

But they were not over yet; they were only beginning. 

The sun rose the next morning as bright and glowing as if it rose 
upon Paradise rather than great bloody France reeking like a slaugh- 
ter-house. I.could scarcely bear to look out on the brightness; still, 
it was some comfort to see that in the sunshine the country looked 
peaceful and quiet as usual; that between the trees there was no sign 
of glittering arms or terrible uniform. 

I took a cup of coffee to monsieur’s room as early as possible, but 
found him occupied in writing, and could not induce him to take it. 

*‘ Keep it for twenty-four hours hence, Antoine,” he said; ‘ I would 
dare wager I shall want it then. Remember, Antoine,” he added, 
* twelve hours at farthest—for your life remember that !” 

Monsieur looked at the black coffin lying at his feet as he spoke, 
and I shuddered. 

Just then Ma’amselle Pauline called me softly; and when I went 
to her,.she beckoned me to the window where she was standing. 

* Look out to the west, Antoine; do you see anything?” she said, 
in a quiet, frightened tone. 

I did look, and I saw a faint glittering far away along the Bour- 
deaux road. 

“Mademoiselle, they are coming!” I said, feeling a great throb at 
my heart. 

She grasped my hand, and away we both flew to M. Louis’s room. 

I think he had seen the glittering too, for we found him hastily 
arranging his room, shutting the jalousies, and giving it as much as 
possible the trim, tidy look of a death-room. 

Then with trembling hands we arrayed him in the death-clothes, 
placed the coffin on the tressles in the centre of the floor, and him 
in it. 

He had a small vial in his hand, and as he lay there his face 
looked so corpse-like, that I should scarcely have been afraid of M. 
Paul himself seeing it. Then, calling in the other young ladies, to 
whom mademoiselle had already explained the danger, I left the room 
to watch for the approach of the soldiers, and give the alarm whether 
M. Paul was with them or not. 

I never shall forget the terrible anxiety of that watching. It 
seemed as if they wonld never come, and yet they were moving, 
moving, ever moving along the road. 

Then I lost sight of them in the pine-wood, and that seemed an 
awful moment when I again saw them—yes, absolutely within the 
chateau grounds. 
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Was Monsieur Paul with them? I looked attentively. Yes, riding 
a little apart from the rest, there he was, not daring to look up with 
his traitor-eyes on the home of his ancestors. 

I left the window, and flew rather than ran upstairs. 

“Monsieur Paul 7s there!” I exclaimed, rushing into the room, and 
then with one hasty glance at the coffin—when I saw the occupant 
raise the vial to his lips—I ran downstairs to the courtyard, where 
the soldiers were already dismounting from their horses. As the 
captain called out for Citoyen Louis Gaule, and the rest began entering 
the house, M. Paul beckoned me aside, and whilst he pretended to 
follow them, whispered, 

“Has he escaped? God grant that he has!” 

*“* He has, monsieur,” I answered solemnly; “he died not an hour 
ago by his own hand. Rest his soul!” 

For an instant M. Paul started back in pale consternation; then he 
seized my arm, exclaiming, 

“ This is some trick! Louis is not the man to kill himself. Confess 
the truth, Antoine, and I will do what I can to keep up the deception.” 

I was taken aback by his soft sad tone, but I happened to look up 
into his evil eyes at the moment-—that was sufficient. 

“Go and look at him, monsieur,” I replied sadly; “you will not 
doubt then. And what could he do? it was only a choice of deaths. 
Poison is not worse than steel. But go and look at him.” 

“ T will,” answered M. Paul in a hard tone. 


The old man’s voice quivered as he came to this, and Josette was 
obliged to give him another rather large goutée. 


I shall never forget the sickening terror (he went on presently) 
with which I followed the soldiers and that cruel man up the old 
staircase to the Baron’s room. I have gone through many dangers to 
myself since then, but I never remember feeling such an agony of fear 
as I did on entering that room, where Ma’amselle Pauline was sitting 
like a pale ghost on the floor, and that group of wild-beasts were 
crowding round the coffin in the centre. I went to the opposite side to 
where M. Paul was standing, and then I peeped over the shoulders of 
one of those wretches into the coffin. 

I started; there was M. Louis, lying not in that forced stillness 
which he had first assumed, but dead: he could not but be dead, so 
white, so utterly still, were his features, so motionless his body, so 
breathless, pulseless. And then I looked up into M. Paul’s face. 

He was regarding the corpse with a gaze that was almost fiendish. 
For a whole minute his eye watched the pale face with an intensity of 
attention that, had the life-blood been flowing in its uncovered temples, 
he must have discovered it. Then he stretched forth his hand and 
took up the dead man’s arm ; and for an instant it lay placidly in his 
fingers, and then dropped with a dull lifeless thud on the breast. 
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After that he turned away, and putting his arm through one of the 
officer’s, drew him apart, and talked in a low grave tone with him for 
some minutes. 

Would they be satisfied? Would they go now, and leave us in 
peace ? 

I caught little ma’amselle’s eyes for a moment, and they seemed 
asking me that. 

Then Monsieur Paul and the officer came back to the rest, and the 
captain told them that apparently their work was done for them, that 
they might go down and rest themselves; and after a few savage words 
they went, with their swords clanging down the great staircase,—a 
horrid sound ; and Monsieur Paul, the captain, mademoiselle, and my- 
self were left alone with the corpse. 

M. Paul went and again bent over the coffin, and he heaved a great 
sigh and murmured, 

“ Poor Louis, if he had only been persuaded! Poor Louis!” and 
then the traitor stretched out his hand towards his little sister ; but she 
shrank away, and hid her face with her cold fingers. 

The captain meanwhile had been standing at the window, but he 
came back as he heard M. Paul’s voice, and taking up the coffin-lid, 
said gruffly, 

“ Come, come, if you want us to help you with this, we must go to 
work at once.” 

And then M. Paul sighed again, and with a hand that trembled, 
but not from grief, took the lid and laid it on the coffin, and then two 
of the soldiers were called, and I was sent for tools, and in a terrible 
quarter of an hour, monsieur, we had screwed up a living man in that 
hideous coffin. As we finished, the captain said quickly, 

“Now to the vault, and then to breakfast. You’re master here 
now, Paul Gaule, and we shall expect good wine ;” and then he laughed, 
and M. Paul smiled with his lips, but his evil blue eyes remained 
anxiously fixed on the coffin. 

“ Let them dig a grave under the lime-trees,” he said calmly. 

** Monsieur!” I exclaimed in terror. ‘There’s the vault in the 
chapel. The De Gaules were always buried there.” 

“ Paul !” murmured the poor young lady. 

But he answered, “ What, a suicide in the old vault! Let them 
dig a grave under the lime-trees.” 

“ Dig the hard earth under this broiling sun?” laughed the cap- 
tain; “ why the men would throw him to the dogs first !” 

M. Paul turned pale. 

‘Well, then, to the vault!” he exclaimed. And then the three 
soldiers helped me to lift up the coffin, and we bore M. Louis down 
out of the house, across the sunny courtyard, to the little chapel, which 
had not been opened for many a day; and M. Paul, with his own 
hands, helped to lift up the flagstone before the altar, and then, by 
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the light of a single candle snatched from one of the candelabra, we 
lowered Baron Louis de Gaule among the remains of his ancestors. A 
living man among the dead! 

And there we left him; and as M. Paul put the key of the chapel 
into his pocket and came out into the sunshine, he looked round at 
everything with a smile. 

O monsieur, there were fiends in those days! 

All that day, till set of sun, the old chiteau rang with obscene mer- 
riment. The soldiers forced their way into the cellars and larder; 
and those who were not lying under the pines dead drunk ransacked 
the old chiteau from roof to basement; then they lounged about the 
great saloon, smoking, and swearing, and drinking, and singing ribald 
songs; or hunted the young ladies from room to room, or insulted us 
servants; whilst M. Paul sat at a little table, in the shade there of 
those limes, with two or three of them, and sang republican songs; and 
kept shouting to me to bring wine, to supply his friends with wine, the 
best wine! 

It seemed to me as if that great blazing sun would never go down ; 
and yet the hours were rolling on, and if more than twelve passed 
whilst the Baron was in his living tomb, there would be blood on our 
heads,—on poor little ma’amselle’s, who sat there still on the floor in 
the Baron’s room, and on mine. 


CHAPTER Y. 
THE RESULT. 


I cannor tell you the joy of my heart at, an hour before dark, seeing 
signs that those drunken wretches were about to depart. It wanted 
but half an hour of the twelve that M. Louis might safely remain in 
the vault ; and Ma’amselle Pauline, having come down from the room, 
stood in the dark shadow cast by the little chapel, waiting for me. 

I counted each minute as it passed, and there they rolled on, and 
those wretches still lingered by their horses and wouldn’t mount. My 
God! that was the most terrible half-hour I have ever passed. 

Mademoiselle was standing leaning against the hard wall of the 
chapel, and wearying Heaven with her prayers; but Heaven was obdu- 
rate. Ten o’clock struck, and they were still shouting with their 
drunken voices in the chateau grounds. t 

I grew desperate, and in my desperation a thought flashed across 
my mind,—the window over the altar! why not reach my unfortunate 
master by that? I fetched a flask of brandy, some tools, and a small 
pistol, and then, accompanied by my young lady, I crept quietly round 
to the back of the chapel. 

There was a tree growing tolerably near; with a little exertion I 
soon reached the window. 

“‘ Holy Mary grant you may not be too late!” whispered made- 
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moiselle. And then I opened the window gently, and let myself down 
on to the ground behind the altar. 

I was not nervous naturally; but still, there was something awful 
in going down among the dead to wake up the living; and a cold 
sweat ran down my face as I moved gently towards the altar to get a 
candle before descending into the vault. But, to my surprise, the flag- 
stone lying on the altar-steps nearly threw me down; and from the open 
vault came a faint light. Could the Baron have got out of the coffin? 

Almost numb with a ghastly kind of terror, I reached the edge, 
then down a ladder placed there into the vault. At the farther end, 
where the coffin had been deposited, stood a man, stooping down and 
watching something. Tools were scattered about, and the lid of the 
coffin was standing against the wall. I made no noise. I did not see 
the man’s face; but I knew it was M. Paul. . 

“Now,” I thought, “as M. Louis said himself, it is but a question 
between their two lives.” So I raised my pistol, and pointed it at the 
stooping figure ; just then a feeble groan echoed through the vault, and 
I fired. A maddening moment followed. I saw a man turn on me 
like an enraged beast, and as we closed together in a struggle that was 
to be death to one of us, I caught sight of a ghastly face rising from 
the coffin. 

Then, monsieur, whether I fainted, or became insensible from a 
blow, I am not certain, but it was dark for a long time. 

I woke up lying on my back in the cool night-air, with the stars of 
heaven peeping at me through the trees. Beside me was a tall figure 
partially dressed in white, partially naked, busily employed in digging. 
The hideous reality came back to me at once. But was it M. Louis or 
M. Paul? Which life was gone? 

I rose up faintly, and looked around; beside me lay the black coffin 
with the lid covering it, and the moonlight was playing on the white 
features of the Baron Louis digging in the earth. AsI rose up, M. 
Louis came up to me. 

“We must make haste,” he said, “and bury it out of sight. They'll 
be back again before dawn.” 

He spoke huskily, and not altogether like a rational being; whilst 
his features were awful to look on. 

“Where is Monsieur Paul?” I asked in a low voice. 

“Dead,” he answered ; “in there ;” and he pointed to the coffin. 
“Come and dig; I tell you they'll be back before dawn.” 

And I did dig; and the black coffin lay there beside us. 

‘Did you kill him?” I asked presently. 

** Dig,” said the Baron; “ they'll be back, I tell you.” 

There was a faint glimmer of dawn in the eastern sky when that 
grave was finished, and then I had to go into the chapel for ropes to 
lower the coffin into it. 

On the altar-steps sat Ma’amselle Pauline. How she had got 
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there, I do not know. She did not speak a word as I entered; she 
did not even raise her eyes from the gaping vault at her feet, but sat 
like one in a trance. 

I returned to M. Louis, and together we lowered the coffin into 
the grave, and shovelled-in the earth. 

“ We must make it flat, we must make it flat!” the Baron shouted 
as he jumped into the grave from time to time, and trod down the 
earth with his feet. ‘“ Flat! flat! that they may not discover it.” 

He looked so awful, so fiendish, almost dancing there on his bro- 
ther’s corpse, that at length I could stand the sight no longer, and I 
rushed into the chapel. The dawn was just struggling in through the 
open window, and its light fell on the poor young lady’s bowed head. 
I went up to her and tried to speak, but my tongue would not utter 
a sound; I was dumb as the dead. And there she sat and I stood, 
while outside we could hear that husky voice shouting “ Flat! flat!” 
Presently he came after me, calling my name; and then, as the gray 
light fell on his dreadful face and figure, and his sister saw him, she 
started up like one awakened from a dead sleep. ‘O,” she exclaimed; 
“Louis, where is he?” and then she seemed suddenly to remember 
something; she shrieked out, “‘ Buried alive ! buried alive!” and she 
fell down like a stone at her brother’s feet. 

And those words of hers, monsieur, brought a terrible fear on me— 
one that, as I hope for pardon, never had crossed my mind before. 

I staggered like a drunken man, and was about to rush back to the 
grave, when the maniac caught hold of me and flung me down into the 
vault, and there, as I struggled in the darkness, I heard the flagstone 
thrown over it. 

(The centenarian paused as he came to this, and stretched out his 
trembling hand towards the brandy-bottle.) 

The horrors of that night, monsieur, you must think will never 
end; and I thought the same. It was terrible to lie there among 
the dead, and fancy you could hear the muffled cries of a man reach- 
ing you through a wall of earth. If ever I got out of the place, I 
knew it would be too late to save him. The deed was done. It had 
been a struggle between their two lives, and Louis had won. I lay 
there for hours; it seemed to me ages; and then, to my intense joy, 
I heard footsteps overhead, and a gleam of light came struggling 
down, and a flood of light—for so it seemed to my eyes wearied from 
the darkness—and women’s voices called my name. I contrived to 
crawl out somehow, and then I found Mademoiselles Marie and Clotilde, 
one holding brandy, and the other bread, and both pale as death. 

It was evening, they told me. Their brother Louis had ordered 
them to wait until sunset before they released me. He had set off 
to Orleans, they believed; at any rate, he was gone; and Pauline was 
lying upstairs in a terrible fever, shouting out, “ Buried alive! buried 
alive!” they supposed in fear for me. 
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I let them think so. I knew it was too late to do any good. 

I went upstairs, dressed myself, and ate, and put things straight 
a little after the drunken revels of the soldiers; and when it was dark 
I took my spade and crept out to that dreadful place under the lime- 
trees. It was sickening work; and when I came to the black coffin, I 
dropped my spade and felt I could do no more. 

No sound came from it. I took out my chisel, and set to work 
to take the lid off, but it was firmly screwed on, and I had to work 
hard for many minutes. At length it was off, and then, holding my 
breath with fear, I looked in. 

It was a ghastly sight, monsieur. A face agonised and blackened, 
with staring blue eyes, the forehead bruised and battered, and the 
teeth clenched, absolutely closing-in the nether lip; hands grasping 
each other with such force that one or two fingers were quite crushed. 
There was no doubt of what death he had died. 

Years and years passed away after that. The old chiteau was 
closed, for M. Louis went to Paris and showed that he was as stanch 
a republican as M. Paul had been. I followed him; and more than 
once, as I have heard of his ferocity and seen his white savage face, I 
have felt certain that it was some fiend who took possession of the 
body of the Baron when he rose from the dead that night, and that it 
was not my old master—bad as he had been—who did that awful deed. 

As for the young ladies, Marie and Clotilde went to Italy, and 
took up their abode in some convent; poor little ma’amselle died of 
the fever; and well it was so, for she would have had a cruel life, 
haunted by the remembrance of that night. 

When times grew more settled, M. Louis, or Baron de Gaule as he 
then dared to call himself, went to England, and married an English 
lady, the mother of the present Baron, and there he lived till, I suppose 
inspired by a love of country, he returned to the chiteau for a few 
months’ visit, and died suddenly. 

He never forgot his promise to me, and not only gave me money 
whilst living, but provided for me in his will. 

But we rarely met; I think even his heartlessness could not bear 
the sight of me. He saw no priest; and I believe the story of that 
awful night—of how he got his brother into the coffin, of how he over- 
powered him, or even of how he himself contrived to revive from that 
deathlike trance—never passed his lips. He died as he had lived— 
gloomy and unrepentant. The only allusion he ever made to the past 
was on the evening of his death. 

“ Antoine,” he said, “ under my bed you will find the black coffin— 
don’t bury me in that. Remember, I won’t be buried in that—I could 
not rest.” 

And after his death, to my surprise, I found that coffin, empty too, 
under the bed in his room. It looked strangely new, considering it 
had been buried in the earth for, I thought, years and years. 
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How it was, how it got there, what became of the remains of M. 
Paul, I cannot tell you. There lies the ugly thing as you saw it, after 
having been buried twice, and having twice mysteriously got rid of its 
occupant, ready for a third ; and a third, monsieur, will soon be ready 
for it, or rather, for one of its relations, for, like the old Baron, I don’t 
believe I could rest in 7. 

Shall we go into the chateau, monsieur? The air blows somewhat 
keenly. 


I rose up rather reluctant to enter the gloomy old place; but old 
Antoine put his arm through mine and led me in. 

“Those times are passed and gone,” he said; “and thank the good 
God they are. Ah, monsieur, if you like to hear stories, I can tell you 
many a one of those times, that while you hear shall make you forget 
your ennuz. I can tell you something about myself which would make 
your flesh creep ;—tell you how I became the hideous object I am.” 

But I thought I had had enough horrors for some time; and I must 
confess that instead of reconciling me to my solitude, that story of the 
Baron’s coffin made me pine after my London home more than ever. 
It was with the greatest satisfaction that I received a letter from my 
employer, saying that he had changed his mind concerning the restora- 
tion of the old chateau, and he intended to employ the money in build- 
ing a gothic villa on the banks of the Thames instead, of which he 
hoped I would immediately set about drawing the plans. 

And so, in spite of the shady delicious old pine-woods, and the 
sunny blue skies of Gascony, I was very glad to turn my back on the 
old chateau. 





LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


XI. On DoLis’ HOUSES IN GENERAL. 


Let it be known to all the world—yes, I think all the world should 
know it, in order that it may laugh at the absurdity—that Mrs. Olive 
Logan has set her face against pantaloons. In one of our old cathe- 
drals there is a carved bench-end, dating perhaps from the thirteenth 
century, and on which is represented a vigorous contest between a man 
and his wife for the possession of a pair of breeches. In another piece 
of sculpture Madam is shown as having gained the victory, and in the 
act of investing herself with the coveted garments. But such a battle- 
royal, and such spolia opima, the haughty Logan would have spurned. 
Hear the intrepid soul—muyer impavida—at a “ woman’s meeting” 
recently held at Brooklyn, New York: “I reject the trousers with con- 
tempt and scorn,” quoth Olive Logan. “Men cut a sufficiently ridi- 
culous figure in them themselves. The truth is, they don’t like their 
own costume, and are envious of our laces, jewelry, frills, and dresses! 
Trousers, forsooth, trousers! Shake not the ridiculous garment at me! 
No; so long as we can have our silks, satins, and shawls, we will 
repudiate your absurd bifurcated unwhisperables.” And a great deal 
more of this kind of stuff does Olive Logan talk, the audience at the 
Brooklyn woman’s-meeting meanwhile applauding vehemently. I call 
it stuff, for the reason that there are probably in this world as many 
members of the sex to which Mrs. Logan belongs who habitually wear 
trousers, as there are men who wear them. I am not speaking of those 
linen undergarments, of which the patterns for ladies to “cut out” 
from are published with such amusing naivelé in the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine. The galligaskins I mean are honest, downright, 
overt trousers ; and by how many millions of women are they not worn? 
Tell me the population of China. Throughout that vast and teeming 
empire every female, from the mandarin’s wife to the dried-duck seller, 
pulls on, every morning, a pair of baggy pantaloons of blue cotton. 
How many more millions of Mahometans are there in Hindostan, 
in European and Asiatic Turkey? Every Mahometan woman wears 
trousers. The world is wider than you wot of, Olive Logan; and 
although Brooklyn is a very pretty and agreeable “ city,” as American 
cities go, it is neither so large as Constantinople, nor so populous as 
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Pekin. With this, and with all due gallantry and respect, I dismiss 
Olive Logan into the Infinities. But what,-it may be asked, is the 
connection sought to be established between the furious invective of 
an anti-Bloomerite and Dolls’ Houses in general ? 

Simply this. In the bazaar of the Moorish quarter of a town called 
Oran, in Algeria, I bought, five years ago, a wonderful Doll. It cost 
me a pretty penny—five-and-twenty francs, I think; but the doll’s 
caftan was thickly covered with spangles, which were of no base metal, 
but of silver-gilt. Her dollship’s body, when disrobed, was of the ordi- 
nary dollish conformation and texture—a torso and sacral region of 
cotton, with legs and arms of pink kid, and—as I ascertained by 
means of a sharp-pointed pin—with bran for blood. The artist, how- 
ever, had contrived to give the countenance a thoroughly Oriental 
guise. The doll was “ moonfaced ;” the lips seemed stained with henna, 
and the eyelashes with koh]. No European doll would have black eyes; 
the orbs of this stuffed houri of Oran were sable as sloes. Otherwise 
Dolly was attired in the exact costume of a Moorish woman of high 
degree. I dwelt much upon this doll, which I could not help regarding 
as an emblem of a woman destined to exercise a triple empire over 
men; for, let me discreetly whisper it, the puppet was attired in no less 
than three distinct pairs of trousers, in those particulars following the 
practice of the real live flesh-and-blood dolls one meets in Islam. First 
slte had a pair of muslin overalls—baggy things, like twin pillow-cases 
joined in Siamese union; under these came a pair of satin trousers— 
the sorroual, I think they are called—elaborately spangled ; and, lastly, 
next to her cotton limbs were a pair of knickerbockers of silken gauze 
edged with silver. A rare doll! I came back from Algeria by a very 
roundabout route, finding myself now in Switzerland, now in Italy, 
and now at Hombourg by Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and fetching all kinds 
of compasses before I could beat up for my legitimate haven, which 
was situated in the latitude of Guilford-street, Russell-square. In 
the origin, I had intended that my doll should be a present to some 
javenile relative in England; but man proposes and Heaven disposes ; 
and it was at Susa in Piedmont, I think, just before making the 
passage over Mont Cenis from Italy into France, that, in a melting 
moment, I presented my doll, in frankalmoigne, to a very charming 
English lady, the mother of a large family, to whom (she was accom- 
panied by her estimable husband, who has some of the best dry sherry 
in the three kingdoms that I am aware of) I was officiating as a kind 
of amateur courier; blowing up waiters, checking hotel-bills, objur- 
gating vetturini, and studying the time-tables of the continental Brad- 
shaw for them, through pure love of the thing. I specially remember 
that my friend’s wife took a fancy to this doll, mainly in consequence 
of the thing wearing three pair of pantaloons. No; they were noé pan- 
taloons; but were I to call them by their right name, you would say 
—you fellow, I mean, who go about picking holes in your brother’s 
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style—that I was rude, coarse, indelicate, and so forth. “ Virtue has 
fled from the heart, and has taken refuge on the lips.” We must sing: 


“ A light heart and a thin pair of—Sydenhams at 17s. 6d. 
Will go through the world, my brave boys !” 


I surrendered my doll; and having escorted my friends as far as Paris, 
went off to Lyons and Geneva, whence (by way of Genoa and the Lake 
of Como) I thought that I might eventually manage to reach Guil- 
ford-street, Russell-square. Yet did the thoughts of my tri-braccated 
dolly sometimes cause me a pang. I have seen many dolls since then ; 
a whole court of the Paris Universal Exhibition was full of them— 
articulated dolls; dolls with chignons; dolls that moved their eyes and 
uttered shrill sounds, supposed, by a wild stretch of imagination, to 
resemble the human voice; dolls with trains as long, comparatively 
speaking, as the Suez Canal, or the debates on the Irish Church. But 
none of these dolls were triply-trousered. There is a wonderfal doll-shop 
in the Waterloo-road, in front of which I can never help lingering when 
I am going to or coming from the South-Western Railway terminus. 
There are dolls in the window that continually revolve by means of 
machinery— infantile poses plastiques; for, like Hans Breitmann’s mer- 
maid, they have “noding on.” The display likewise includes dolls in 
the most fashionable attire of the period; and, as they are hung on 
hooks in rows one above the other, the spectator is in a position to 
ascertain how far they follow the example of Mrs. Olive Logan, or 
otherwise. The limbs of these dolls are, indeed, shrouded in panta- 
lettes duly tuckered, laced, and frilled; but they exhibit no signs of 
a triple incasement therein. I have the honour to be acquainted with 
a gentleman in Regent-street, who is, perhaps, the greatest amateur 
of dolls, and the largest dealer in them, to be found in this realm. He 
sells dolls by the thousand. He has a hospital for wounded, and an 
asylum for decayed, dolls. I think that he believes in dolls thoroughly, 
as sentient and responsible entities. I seldom engage him in converse 
on the subject of dolls without his pulling a pair of doll’s shoes out of 
his waistcoat-pocket, or undoing a small silver-paper parcel, and asking 
my opinion of a doll’s bonnet, or her sealskin jacket, or her Astracan 
muff, or her Cluny-lace parasol, or the like. Over and over again I have 
been on the point of saying to him, “ Mr. Cremer, you don’t happen to 
have such an article in your stock, do you, as a doll with three pair 
of——?” but vox faucibus hesit, and my inquiry is swallowed up in a 
stammer, and is burnt up in a blush. 

Among all little things on which I love to dwell do I hold dolls’ 
houses in most especial affection. Why Ido so it is not so easy to 
tell. Often, when we are at a loss to account for some passionate 
affection, or some equally virulent dislike to anything, we are accus- 
tomed to ascribe our prejudice, one way or the other, to “some psycho- 
logical law of our nature,” which may mean a great deal, or just no- 
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thing at all. It may be that the liking for dolls’ houses, which has 
ever moved me, is concurrent with a very strong desire to have a house 
of my own; and, there being no very great likelihood of such an event 
occurring, I am fain to content myself with mansions whose extreme 
littleness places the possession of their freeholds within the reach of 
any investor who has a pound or two in his pocket. For, mark me well, 
it is a freehold house I want. None of your copyholds for me! For 
a man to sit under his own vine and his own fig-tree, so that none 
may make him afraid, the land on which his house is built, as well as 
the house itself, must belong to him, absolutely and in fee simple. If 
my house is mine own, and I choose to knock it into a cocked-hat, or to 
paint it pea-green, or to pull it down, and build up instead a huge 
brick tub with a bung-hole for a door, and “Mr. Diogenes” on a brass- 
plate outside, who is to gainsay me? My own house should be de- 
tached, in order that I may not have any squabbles with my next- 
door neighbours about the party-wall; in order, too, that I may not 
be driven mad by my neighbour to the right thumping her piano, 
or my neighbour to the left thumping her children, all day long. 
Mine own house should not be within a certain distance of London, 
so that I might be free from the vexations of Metropolitan Buildings’ 
Acts, and the intrusiveness of district-surveyors. I don’t want a lease: 
even if it be a nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine-years’ one at a peppercorn 
rent. I want to buy the ground, and build what I like upon it. I 
would rather not live on the Duke of Fourposters’ estate. I have not 
the slightest ambition to be a tenant, even at the easiest of terms, of 
the most noble the Marquis of West-end, or the Honourable Miss Ken- 
sington South, that prodigious heiress, philanthropist, and builder of 
churches. I have a tremendous veneration for the Crown, although 
I can’t exactly make out what has become of it, or who wears it ; but 
I don’t want to hold my property under the Crown, even by a “ jocular 
tenure,” such as presenting a hot roast-goose, well stuffed with violets, 
at Windsor Castle every Michaelmas-day, before two of the clock (there 
is some such tenure mentioned in the old law-books), or sweeping the 
crossing from Sams’s Library to Marlborough House on the first Wed- 
nesday in June once in every four years. I desire, in fine, no landlord 
—the very hatefullest term, I think it, that can be audible to an Eng- 
lishman’s ears—no suzerain, no master. Why? Because there is a 
“psychological law” in my nature which makes me anxious to hold 
something which (under Heaven) is absolutely and entirely mine. How 
would you like to know that you were only a tenant at will of your 
trousers, and that if you displeased your landlord by putting your 
hands in your pockets, he might evict you from your holding at a 
moment’s notice? Suppose you have a book of which you are inordi- 
nately fond. How would you feel under the knowledge that you only 
held your book under a lease granted by the Duke of Fourposters or 
Lord West-end, and that some fine day their lordships might exact 
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from you a heavy fine for the renewal of the lease, or call the beloved 
volume back to their own libraries? No, my house must be mine ; 
lock, stock, and barrel, in its every brick, its every beam, its every tile, 
its every lath. Unfortunately, to have and hold a house under these 
pleasing circumstances takes a great deal of money; and I have not 
yet been able to master the details of the advantages to be gained by 
joining the Conservative Land Society or a Starr-Bowkett Building 
Association. Am I always to vote on the Tory side if I affiliate myself 
to the Conservative Landers? or am I to pledge myself irrevocably to 
Starr-Bowkett if I go a-building with him or it ?—I declare, that up to 
this writing, I am entirely ignorant as to whether Starr-Bowkett is a 
Man, or a Thing, or an Abstract Impossibility. Who can be certain, 
here below, about anything? But there is something, nevertheless, 
impressive and commanding respect in that compound word “ Starr- 
Bowkett ;” and, all mysterious as it may be to me, I drink Starr-Bow- 
kett’s health with all my heart. 

Dolls’ houses, to the unreflecting mind, may all appear to be con- 
structed according to the canons of one unvarying order of architec- 
ture. It is true that in the Lilliputian mansions we usually see in the 
London toyshops there is, from the humblest to the highest, a strong 
family likeness. I saw lately in a little “everything-shop” in Char- 
rington-street, Camden Town, and perched on a dusty shelf, amidst 
sweetstuff, balls of twine, bundles of firewood, tobacco-jars, battle- 
dores and shuttlecocks, kites, and penny canes, a little doll’s house, 
which had grown so shabby and dilapidated, that I imagined it must 
have formed part of the original stock of the tradesman who first opened 
that everything-shop ever so many years ago, and that it must have 
been transferred, without ever finding a purchaser, to each successive 
tenant of the premises. There was, however, little need to explain the 
reason of the non-purchase of this doll’s house in Camden Town. There 
were too many rival dolls about—too many rival babies, rather— 
ragged babies, dirty babies, squalid babies, babies puking or pining or 
garrulously moaning in the arms of nurses as ragged, as dirty, and 
as squalid as themselves ; there were too many of these duodecimo 
editions of poverty-stricken humanity trapesing in the gutter, or sprawl- 
ing on doorsteps, and there was too scanty and too wretched accommo- 
dation for them in the miserable tenements occupied by their parents, 
for any demand to exist for a sham house, with sham furniture and 
sham babies inside. Perhaps the first shopkeeper who brought this 
doll’s house hither had known better days—days when there was 
something to spare for the children besides the bare necessaries of life. 
But in the grim realities of existence in a London slum, when three- 
fourths of the hours in every day are devoted to a fierce struggle for 
food, what room is there for the cultivation of the little elegances of 
child luxury? The poor have very little imagination. Sufficient for 
their mournful drudging day is the evil thereof. 
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Yet here it was, in the slum, this sordid, shabby, rickety, gone-to- 
seed doll’s house ; doomed to moulder away, perchance, for years, only 
to be gazed upon with a wondering wistfulness by the callow brats who 
came for the pennyworths of pickles and the bundles of firewood— 
peered at not so much longingly as despairingly, as a thing utterly 
beyond their reach. I daresay I could have satisfied my longing for the 
possession of a fee simple, and bought the whole freehold messuage and 
tenement for a couple of shillings; but I thought it best to let it re- 
main where it was, among the dust and the cobwebs and the indescri- 
bable miasma of back-slum shoppiness. And besides, what could I 
have done with it, had I bought the house and gotten it home? Don’t 
you remember the rosy little sucking-pig which Victor Hugo saw in 
the market-place of a town on the Rhine, and incontinently longed to 
purchase ? He was deterred from bidding for it by the same reasons 
which prevented me from asking the good woman who kept the every- 
thing-shop to name her lowest price for the shabby toy she kept up 
there in the dust. It is as well I should own that, although I dearly 
love dolls’ houses, I have never actually bought one. A doll I really 
did acquire once. Thus, too, I have at various times entered into toy- 
shops and fancy warehouses, and laid out money on dolls’ clothes, dolls’ 
dressing-tables and chests of drawers, dolls’ tea-kettles* and japanned 
footbaths, with those exquisitely-delightful water-cans—pale yellow 
with black hoops—dolls’ rocking-horses and birdcages and moderator 
lamps. I have filled my pockets with these trivialities over and over 
again, fraudulently pretending to the shopkeepers that I was an artist, 
and collected these tiny objects as models to paint from. But here my 
acquisitiveness stopped: I could never muster up sufficient courage 
to buy a whole house. I mean, of course, to do so some day, and to 
become a doll’s freeholder; yet for my own peace of mind, perchance it 
will be better for that day never to come. “ Who has not his hobby ?” 
we read, in the last sad lines of Vanity Fair; “or having it, is satis- 
fied?” I don’t think, after all, that it is such a very excellent thing 
to discover that all is vanity. I should like to have been Solomon in 
all his glory, rolling in riches, and dancing high-jinks with the Queen 
of Sheba; but the Wise Man, when he preaches, does he not strike you 
as one from whom love, hope, faith even, have departed? Would you 
like to have been Solomon when he muttered, “ What profit hath a man 
of all his labour which he taketh under the sun? . . . There is no re- 
membrance of former things; neither shall there be any remembrance 


* Do you know the stalls under the lee of Bow Church, and of St. Mildred’s 
in the Poultry, where they sell toy kettles, pots, pans, saucepans, flat-irons, and 
colanders, all in burnished copper, gleaming like gold? When I first set up house- 
keeping, I purchased a whole set of these culinary gew-gaws—and a pretty penny 
they cost me, for the City stallkeepers know how to charge—and decorated the 
mantelpiece in my kitchen with them, I daresay the cook thought I was mad ; 
and I daresay the cook was right. 
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of things that are to come with those that shall come after”? Are there 
any traces of gratitude for favours past, or hope in mercy to come, in 
these dismal murmurs? Extremes meet; and in this misanthropic 
barrenness of soul can one help recalling the despairing defiance of 
the French terrorist when he was arraigned before his judges, and in- 
terrogated as to his name and place of abode ?—“ My name is Danton ; 
my abode will speedily be in nothingness.” Solomon had had his 
hobby, five hundred cohorts of hobbies, crying among the captains, 
“Ha, ha!”—hobbies of gold, silver, fame, conquest, women; and having 
had them all, he was not satisfied. I would rather have been Job, who, 
when the blains were bad upon him, cursed his day heartily; but after- 
wards plucked up a good heart, and played the man. Can we, without 
hypocrisy, take Solomon as an exemplar or a teacher of virtues we 
should cultivate, or of the gratitude and hope we should feel for hav- 
ing lived, and for being destined to live again, when the cynic groans 
out, “‘ There is no more remembrance of the wise man than of the fool 
for ever, seeing that which now is in the days to come shall all be for- 
gotten? And how dieth the wise man? As the fool.” It was the un- 
disputed possession of his hobby that made Solomon miserable. Depend 
upon it, that one of the five hundred ways of being happy és not to have 
your hobby. “Man never is, but always to be, blest.” I will buy a doll’s 
house as big as the Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences at Kensington-gore 
some of these days. It shall be furnished from Jackson and Graham’s re- 
gardless of expense, and the bill shall be paid before it is sent in. The 
ceilings shall be painted by Leighton and Armitage and Watts; and 
in saloons as big as the Baths of Titus I will sit on Gobelins tapestry, 
and eat ham and peas off Sévres porcelajn and to the sound of trumpets, 
while Mr. Algernon Swinburne recites odes, and the Sirens sing part- 
songs, and Campaspe, Faustini, and the Sultana Schererazadi dance 
rigadoons in pink-gauze dresses spangled with gold and diamonds; and 
my enemies shall be hung up in the gate on gibbets thirty feet high, 
having been previously scarified from the napes of their necks to the 
kibes of their feet with pickled thorns and brass hooks. Shall I not 
have my hobby? 

You will see that my ideas as to the doll’s house I mean to have 
some day—and woe is me if I ever have it!—have grown somewhat 
inflated since I gazed on that humble little tenement in the back street 
of Camden Town. But it is good to be rhapsodical sometimes, if only 
for the pleasure of knowing when you have once more become perfectly 
sober. Soberly looking at that doll’s house in the everything-shop, I 
recognise very few differences—save in degree—between it and the 
palatial doll’s residence on the purchase of which I could easily expend 
from five to ten guineas in Regent-street or the Burlington-arcade. It 
is the same box of a tenement, the entire facade of which is but a door; 
and opening on hinges, discovers so many floors furnished splendidly 
or shabbily, according to the means of the occupant. I have never 
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seen a doll’s house in the florid, or the perpendicular, or the Renais- 
sance, or the Tudor, or the Early English, or the Palladian, or the 
Italian-Gothic style. The exterior has ever the same countenance, 
imitating red-brick highly polished, with the cornices and the window- 
dressings painted white. There is always the same bright-green door 
with a diminutive brass-knocker ; and somehow the entire edifice, out- 
side, reminds me of the mansion of some comfortable Dutch or German 
burgomaster. Indeed, I apprehend that we are mainly indebted to 
Dutch and German artists for the invention of dolls’ houses. We pride 
ourselves on our English “ comfort”—on the myriad appliances of 
domestic ease and convenience with which modern English residences 
are replete; but English vanity and conceit might receive a very valu- 
able rap on the knuckles, did we choose to remember how many of the 
adjuncts of comfort we now enjoy—most of them patented and declared 
to be so “truly English”—we owe to the northern continent of Europe. 
At that period of our history which Lord Macaulay has chosen for the 
point de mire in his famous chapter on Manners,—that of the conclu- 
sion of the reign of Charles the Second,—England was one of the most 
uncomfortable countries, domestically speaking, in Europe. Our man- 
ner of life was surpassed in polish by the French, in elegant luxury by 
the Italians, in stately dignity by the Spaniards (to whom, by the way, 
we are indebted for the beaver hats we wear, the pigskin saddles we 
ride upon, and the cauliflowers and green pease we eat), and in solid 
comfort by the Germans, Dutch, and Flemings. Our mode of life, even 
among the upper and middle classes, had been for centuries coarse and 
barbarous to a degree. Our habitations were destitute of very nearly 
all the common appliances of domesticity. As for the labouring classes, 
they lived pretty nearly like pigs, eating their food from wooden bowls 
or trenchers, with latten spoons, and swilling their wn-hopped beer. 
The addition of the hops to malt was a German invention, from leathern 
blackjack. Only let English middle-class or cottage interiors, such as 
our old writers have described, be contrasted with the pictures of the 
Dutch painters of the seventeenth, or of the German artists of the 
sixteenth, century. Nay, go much further back; take that wonderful 
interior by John van Eyck in the National Gallery—the curious bed- 
room scene, with the loving couple holding each other by the hand. 
In that picture you behold true “comfort.” The floor is beeswaxed to 
brightness almost equalling that of the never-to-be-forgotten mirror 
on the wall; and for fear the good man or his wife should spoil the 
dainty parquet by coming in from the street with muddy shoes, neat 
wooden clogs are provided for them to put on, even as the keepers of 
mosques in the East provide slippers, conveniently down at heel, for 
Frankish tourists to slip over their unbelieving boots when they enter 
the sacred precincts. The loving couple are solidly, comfortably, and 
neatly dressed, although the fastidious might opine that Mynheer’s hat 
would bé'all the better for a little brushing. Still, the painting, as a 
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whole, exhibits a ab/eau of domestic ease and snugness such as I will 
wager did not exist at a concurrent period in England. As for the 
Dutch kermesses and the interiors of taverns where boors are drinking, 
I grant the beery, tobacco-reeking orgies to be vulgar enough; but 
just cast your eyes about at the multitudinous canvases so cunningly 
painted by the Tenierses, and Ostades, and Jan Steens, and Gerard 
Douws, and you will have evidences of the existence in Holland of an 
elaborateness of domestic civilisation which, according to the testimony 
of Lord Macaulay, certainly did not exist at the same period in Eng- 
land. In fine, the cottages and taverns of these Low-Dutch boors are 
furnished with articles as ‘‘ comfortable” as those we see in the farm- 
houses and village festivals of David Teniers, painted nearly a hundred- 
and-fifty years afterwards. Take my word for it, we owe to King 
William III., and especially to his consort Mary, a great deal more 
than Political and Religious Liberty. They are said to have delivered 
us from Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes; but they endowed 
us, to my thinking, with a plenitude of other things. They brought 
with them from Holland Dutch thriftiness, Dutch housewifery, and 
Dutch cleanliness. Half the esculents in our kitchen-gardens, and a 
good many of our fruits and flowers, were introduced to this country 
by Dutch gardeners, of whom King William himself was one, since he 
taught Swift, at Sir William Temple’s seat, Moor-park, how to cut 
asparagus ‘‘in the Dutch fashion.” Before William’s time the greater 
part of the salt-fish eaten in England was hake or ling; but from 
Holland came the delicious dried herring and the succulent codsounds. 
And for Dutch clocks, Dutch drops, Dutch cheese, Dutch snuff (the 
best “sneeshing” in the world is still made at Amsterdam), the Dutch 
system of finance (which mainly consisted in paying bills of exchange 
when they came due, and taking care of the cash of depositors without 
bolting with the cash-boxes), Dutch tiles, Dutch pugs, and Dutch dolls, 
we may also thank the same “ comfortable” sovereigns. 

And we should be grateful to Holland, not only for dolls but for 
dolls’ houses. So far as I have been enabled to discern in many years’ 
laborious digging and delving in old and out-of-the-way English lite- 
rature, there is no mention of such a thing as a doll’s house in England 
before the first decade of the eighteenth century. But I have seen in 
the Museum of the Hague a splendid doll’s house, big enough almost 
for a six-pound householder, and most elaborately furnished, which was 
constructed so far back as 1690, by an ingenious Dutch artificer, for 
Peter the Great, who, objecting to the price demanded for the toy, left 
the bargain on the workman’s hands. If you controvert my position, 
you had better write to Notes and Queries. Before the Revolution the 
English doll was called a “baby.” My hypothesis is, that the modern 
“doll” is only a corruption of the Dutch “ Delf,” or “ Dolf;” and that 
with this Dutch doll the house too came to England. 
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CuapTer XXXII. Dancenr-sicNa.s. 


An hour after, I was walking alone through one of the alleys of the 
Champs Elysées. 

I had waited but a few moments with Mrs. Lyndon and her daugh- 
ter, long enough to hear that things were going rather prosperously 
with them; that Mrs. Lyndon hated Paris, and the Parisian way of 
cutting steaks and chops and joints; that they had sometimes seen 
Ned Lambert, “as a friend,” Lilla said; and that he was still constant, 
patient, hopeful. I was glad to learn that Lilla knew nothing of her 
father’s whereabouts,—her father, whom I had seen that morning with- 
in a quarter of a mile of her house !—and I put in many words for 
Ned Lambert, and against her resolution of delay. She shook her 
head sadly, but decisively. 

“ You have to wait,” she said; “why not we? If a woman is 
worth having, Emanuel, she is worth waiting for. I will never marry, 
never, while that wretched man lives, or until I know that he is re- 
claimed, and decent enough, at all events, not to bring open shame on 
my husband. If Edward Lambert is like me, he will wait. If not, 
Emanuel, then would it not be better we never became anything more 
to each other ?” 

“Ned will wait, never fear.” 

“O yes, Ned will wait,”—and a tear flashed up in her bright eye. 
“There never was a heart more true and tender than his—dear old 
Ned, dear old Ned !” 

My poor friend’s own heart had greatly expanded since I first saw 
her. She was a sadder and a more loving woman now than I had ever 
known her. My pretty pagan was becoming thoroughly christianised. 
The soul was entering the body of the hardly-entreated, world-seared 
Undine of the Thames. 

Thinking over this, even amid the bewildering pressure of my own 
thoughts, I walked slowly through the Champs Elysées. I was to leave 
Paris that night; to travel again by Dieppe, lest I should obtrude myself 
on Mr. Lyndon ; and I had yet some weary hours to while away. 

Despite my parting from Lilla; despite the year of probation, 
fraught with such various possibilities, that lay before me,—the per- 
vading sensation of my soul was made up of pride and happiness. I 
had something to love, I had something to live for—I was loved. Out 
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of the dulness and arid darkness of my commonplace purposeless ex- 
istence a light of heaven had come down to me. I had no longer any 
doubt of the depth of Lilla Lyndon’s affection. I believed without 
shadow of distrust in the immortal strength of her love, and I seemed 
as if henceforth I walked with a pillar of light to guide my way. 
Wait for a year !—why, I had waited for ten years and more, in vain, 
and I would have accounted it no sacrifice, if the time had but accom- 
plished the object. Ifthe younger love for Christina had been more 
feverish and burning, it had never had the deep sweet abiding faith I 
felt in the soul and the affection of Lilla Lyndon. The first glance 
she ever turned on me was like a ray of sacred moonlight to one 
who has Jain down wearied in a sandy desert. In her I found the 
woman who is all truth and simplicity; who has character, but no self. 
How such a being ever came to love me, I never could understand—I 
cannot now understand ; but it always seemed to me that her love was 
@ consecration which pledged me to all good and generous impulses, 
and bade selfishness, and evil passion, and distrust, be gone for ever. 
A year—only a year! and the deep faith and sanctity and heavenly 
guardianship of her love the while. A year—and, after all, I am yet 
young! it shall be a year of earnest work and improvement, and pre- 
paration for the future, which now at Jast looks so clear and bright. 

Prose in life always mingles with our poetry. I was already turn- 
ing over practical plans for our future; plans into which questions of 
income largely entered. I had a year to work in, and during that 
interval I hoped to make a little money, and then to give up the stage. 
In every way the concert-room suited me better and pleased me better ; 
and I thought I could thus lead a far quieter and happier life with 
Lilla. 

Thinking over these things, I sauntered through the Champs 
Elysées, where now it became hardly possible to find a quiet spot. 
The Sunday-enjoying people were all out; the men with their wives, 
and mothers, and little children, the husbands generally attending 
more to the children than the wives did; the owvrier and his amie; the 
voitures de remise full of pleasant parties going off to the Bois—al- 
though the Bois of the year I speak of was very different indeed from 
that of 1869 ;—the soldiers lounging and smoking; the queer riders 
looking so very much as if they had hired their horses for the first 
time that very day, and did not well*know what to do with them. 

I sat at a table of one of the open cafés and looked at the scene. 
I was thirsty, and ordered some wine; drank it, and smoked a cigar, 
and fell thinking. 

A man passed by once or twice, and surveyed me curiously. At 
last he came and took a seat at a table near me, and still eyed me 
attentively. I knew he was looking at me, even when I did not see 
him; so I looked up at last, and studied his features. Yes, I must 
know him; I had certainly seen him before somewhere. 
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But where ? 

He was evidently an Italian or Spaniard—an Italian more likely. 
He was low and stout, with a thick black beard cut closely round his 
face, and he had a strange restless, suspicious, burning, wolf-like eye, 
unpleasant to see, although the general expression of his face was 
otherwise honest and manly enough. 

Yes, I know that man; at least I have seen him before: that is 
not a man to quarrel with ; that is a man to do anything. For a cer- 
tain class of conspirator, now— 

Ah! there it is! that is the man! The envoy who found Salaris 
in Westmoreland, and took him away! 

Then there came a very rush of half-forgotten things to my mind. 
My own concerns had made me forget them. The words which Stephen 
Lyndon had spoken to me this morning ; his wild vague talk of some- 
thing going on which he meant to disclose ; his advice to me to leave 
Paris this very night! And Salaris is in Paris; and this man, who 
brought him, happens to be at my very elbow. And Lyndon had been 
intrusted with some of their secrets! 

In a moment the reality of the whole situation seemed to reveal 
itself to me. Whatever the plot Salaris had now in hand, Stephen 
Lyndon had betrayed it to the French Government, and its eyes were 
on the conspirators ! 

Even in that moment I was much puzzled to think what the mys- 
terious plan for the redemption of Italian liberty could be which was 
to open its first scene in Paris. Everybody knew, however—even I did, 
who took but little interest in politics, home or foreign—that the 
French Government, or at least its chief, was willing enough just then to 
play into the hands of the legitimate and despotic Italian rulers—the 
Bourbons, and Parmas, and Modenas, and the Pope; and the arrest of 
Salaris and the discovery of anything like a genuine plot might probably 
mean his instant surrender to Pope or Austrian or Austria’s vassal. 
Sentence of death had been recorded against him in some of the Italian 
States; and he had but lately effected a desperate and romantic escape 
from a Lombard prison. The surrender of such a man now to any of 
his old enemies would probably mean a short shrift and a sharp axe. 

This man near me is trustworthy? He must be. He seemed to 
be fully in the confidence of Salaris, and Christina spoke of him as a 
man of undoubted truth. 

He was still eyeing me curiously. I addressed him in Italian, and 
in a low tone. 

“T think I have had the honour of meeting you before, signor?” 

He nodded his head, and smiled. 

“In England—a few days ago?” 

“Up among the mountains; yes.” 

“You know I am a friend of Signor Salaris ?” 

“Yes, signor.” 

VOL. IX. 
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‘“‘ He has told you so?” 

“‘ Often.” 

A more laconic person one could not easily meet; and he indulged 
in not the slightest gesticulation. 

“You will trust me.” 

He nodded, and glanced round to see that the garcon was not too 
near. 

‘Does anyone here speak Italian?” I asked, thinking that he dreaded 
being overheard and understood. 

“T think not, signor. But they may know that we are speaking 
Italian—and even that—” he finished the sentence with another glance 
round and a slight shrug. 

“ Perhaps English would do better. Do you speak English ?” 

“O yes, some.” 

“You understand it ?” 

“Much well.” 

“Then,” I said, speaking slowly that he might follow my meaning, 
“J have reason to fear that you and our friend the signor are betrayed.” 

He started and frowned; then after a moment of silence said, 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“Tt is possible; itis true. I have seen and spoken to the man who 
betrayed you. He told me he had done it, or meant to doit. Take 
eare! Ido not know what your plans are, or what you are doing in 
Paris; but I tell you that I fully believe everything either is now known 
to the police here, or will be known before night.” 

He looked grim and set his teeth, and a low red fire burned in his 
eye. I began to tell him exactly what I knew; but I had so often to 
repeat what I said, and he had such difficulty in following me, despite 
his professed mastery of English, that I discarded his objection to 
Italian, and told him my story in his own language. I told him that a 
man whom I knew to be partly in Salaris’s confidence, and who was 
now in Paris, had warned me to leave the city before night, and hinted, 
or more than hinted, that he had given information to the government 
which would lead to arrests. And I gave him my own view of the 
character of the man who had told me this, and my belief that in this 
at least he was quite capable of keeping his word. 

“This man’s name, signor?” 

I hesitated. Ought I to betray even the wretch who was betraying 
others? There was a savage gleam in my companion’s eyes which 
boded ill to a ¢raditore. After all, the wretched Stephen Lyndon had 
had some thrill of good-nature in him towards me, and had endeavoured 
to save me from what he supposed to be a great danger. No, I could 
not give up his name; and I told the Italian so. 

“T ask you,” he said quietly, ‘ because all would depend upon that. 
He may tell all he knows, and yet tell nothing.” 

“But he clearly told me that he would betray Salaris.” 
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“Possible. The signor does not quite understand. It may be that 
he is set on to betray something that is truly nothing, in order to turn 
away attention from the real business. I do not know.” 

“Do you know where Salaris is ?” 

“Not where he is now. I hope to see him in Paris to-night.” 

“Can you not find him out and tell him ?” 

“Yes, I can do that; it is my duty to do it at once. He will know 
what to do. Could the signor remember the exact words told to him 
by this person who warned him? That would be of great importance 
to know.” 

I tried to repeat, as well as I could, the exact words Lyndon had 
used. But the attempt was a failure ; I had only a vague recollection. 

“ Perhaps the person did not quite understand all he was saying? 
Perhaps he conveyed more than he meant—or less? The signor speaks 
Italian well—O, very well indeed; but I can discover that sometimes 
he uses a word with not quite the meaning, or more than the meaning 
he would express. Now this is of great moment. The person who 
spoke to you may have impressed on you too much or too little.” 

“No, no, there was nothing of the kind. He was not talking Ita- 
lian, but English—his own tongue and mine.” 

The Italian’s eyes flamed again. He had laid a trap for me, and I 
had blundered right into it. 

“Thanks, signor,” he said, rising from his chair. “I have now 
what I would know. I thought so! I know who is the man who spoke 
in his own tongue, English, to the signor. The signor evidently always 
suspected him? So did I—always. Adieu, signor. The news is ill- 
news that the signor brings; but it is not perhaps yet too late.” 

He saluted me gravely, and walked quickly down the Champs Elysées 
towards the Place de la Concorde, leaving me much bewildered with 
doubt as to whether I had done Salaris any good after all; whether Lyn- 
don was not a vain old madman, who bragged of a capacity to do harm 
which he did not possess; and whether I had not handed the wretch 
over to a vengeance which it was not in his power to deserve. IfI 
could only see Salaris and speak with him! I sprang up, and ran as 
fast as I could after the Italian, in the hope of overtaking him and 
inducing him to confide to me something of my friend’s whereabouts ; 
but before I could make much way through groups of holiday-makers 
and children he had quite disappeared. I spent a horrible hour or 
two in the odious position of one who just knows that something 
evil or dangerous is going forward, and fancies he only wants a little 
light, a little opening, to be able to prevent it, and is groping here and 
there to no effect, while he feels that every moment, lost brings the 
dreaded thing nearer. I could do literally nothing, and yet I was so 
near to being able to do something! 

Thad engaged to sing the following night in London with Chris- 
tina; otherwise I would gladly have remained in Paris, in the faint 
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futile ghost of a hope of meeting Salaris, and being perhaps able to 
prevail on him to leave France at once and draw out of whatever en- 
terprise he had engaged in. Time ran on, while I thought and debated 
with myself, and fretted and fumed in this idle way; and at last it came 
to this, that I must either go at once, or make up my mind to break 
my engagement, telegraph that I could not leave Paris, and stay. 

I adopted the resource of many a puzzled and idle man, and invited 
the Fates and Chances to settle the question for me. 

A bird was swaying on the branch of a chestnut just in front of 
me. He was about to take flight. 

“Come,” I said to myself, “ if the bird flies to the right, I will leave 
Paris; if he flies to the left, I will remain.” 

He shot from the swinging bough, and flew in the direction of the 
Arch of Triumph on my right. 

I got up instantly, walked to the Place de la Concorde, hailed a 
voiture, and was presently on my way to the terminus of the railway to 
Rouen and Dieppe. I crossed the Channel that night, not without a 
feeling that I was like a man running away from the camp the night 
before a battle. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


CHRISTINA’S LAST TRIUMPH. 


Turis had not been, on the whole, a brilliant season with Christina. 
She opened magnificently: her voice perfect, her physical powers ap- 
parently quite restored. A week had hardly passed when a change 
came, and she was attacked at once by hoarseness and nervous weak- 
ness. Then she took a few nights’ rest, and apparently recovered; 
then she sang for a night or two more, and fell back again. More than 
once, when she was announced for some one of her great parts, she had 
to give up at the last moment, and little printed notifications laid in 
every box and stall told disappointed audiences that this singer or that 
had undertaken to act as substitute for Madame Reichstein. The West- 
end public is at once undemonstrative and exacting, and Madame Reich- 
stein was openly and generally accused of being wilful, capricious, and 
ill-tempered. Stories were repeated of the manner in which she had 
taken offence at this or that imaginary slight, and peremptorily told 
the manager, at the last moment, that she positively would not sing. 
She began to be quietly regarded as one on whom reliance could not 
be placed; whom success had spoilt ; who was ungrateful to her best 
patrons and admirers. This sort of thing even found its way into 
newspapers ; and a comic journal had some pleasantries about the 
amazement of an audience when Madame Reichstein, who had been 
announced, did actually sing—and suchlike stuff. 

All this pained and vexed Christina, and of course only helped to 
make her more nervous and less able to command her physical resources. 
She was simply the most conscientious artist I have ever known. She 
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was absolutely without the petty caprices and whims which spoil so 
many singers, men as well as women. But she was not only too con- 
scientious as an artist to evade her duties; she delighted in them; 
they were her happiness—lately perhaps her only happiness. To me 
my operatic parts were mere drudgery; mechanical, mercenary toil, 
to which I went reluctantly, from which I escaped with a sense of 
relief. To her they were excitement, exhilaration, delight. She breathed 
freely on the stage, as in some congenial and delicious atmosphere. 
Her inability to sing never disappointed even the most sympathetic 
audience so much as it disappointed herself. She told me often that 
she had passed many of those evenings of disappointment in unceasing 
uncontrollable tears. It was therefore a bitter addition to her trouble 
to be suspected of petulant and unworthy caprice, because of a physical 
weakness which grieved her to the heart. 

Thus far, then, the season had been fitful and disappointing. At 
last Christina was persuaded to take a few weeks of absolute rest; to 
nurse her voice, and give it a fair chance to recover its power. She 
felt convinced, at the end of the interval, that her strength was quite 
restored, for the time at least, and she made up her mind to regain 
her place before the glory of the season waned. A new opera had for 
some time been heralded from Vienna and Paris, as full of splendid 
music and grand dramatic effects. The bringing-out of this opera in 
London had been delayed hitherto only in order that Christina might 
have the first part in it: and the press and the public were beginning 
to grumble a little over the delay. It was now announced at last, 
with Christina for its heroine—it had been rehearsed and postponed 
again and again—and it was waited for with an almost unparalleled 
expectation and excitement. I had the tenor part, which I too had 
rehearsed ever so many times; and the first performance was fixed for 
the night after that on which I left Paris. My non-appearance would 
therefore have been a deplorable disturbance; but, as I have said, I 
appealed to the oracle; and I reached London in good time, none the 
worse for my hasty flight to Paris. 

The great hour came, and with it came Christina, resolved to re- 
conquer her place at any risk or sacrifice. 

You would not have thought Christina Reichstein had been re- 
cently sunk in nervous debility, had you seen her as she came on the 
stage that memorable evening. She had, in one sense, her position to 
retrieve, and she felt it. I knew the moment I saw her that she came 
to conquer; and she did conquer. Hers was in every way that sym- 
pathetic sensitive nature to which any excitement lends momentary 
strength and the capacity for the time to prevail. The consciousness 
that she had to succeed was to her success itself. Not in her brightest 
days—the days of her too brief prime—did she ever, I believe, sing as 
she sang that night. Ifin earlier years her voice wanted anything, it 
wanted occasionally a certain shading-away and tenderness of tone. 
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Perhaps her condition of mind, perhaps even her recent illness, helped 
now to supply this want. I know that the want existed no longer. 
She looked queenly in form as she moved across the stage; and beauti- 
ful in the face which recent illness had softened into a paler tenderness 
than commonly belonged to it. What is there in the superstition of 
aristocracy which even still lurks, like the belief in ghosts, in the in- 
stincts of most people? Why, this daughter of a German toy-maker 
looked every inch a queen. A queen? I have seen many queens, and 
not one of them ever looked so queenly as she did that night. Her 
voice thrilled the theatre; and her noble lyrical style, inspired of the 
soul, free from every trick and artifice of the stage, uplifted, one might 
think, every heart to its own regions on its own soaring melody. 

I felt a thorough pride in her triumph: all the more so because I 
hoped I had in some way helped towards it. Lately, too, my heart 
was beginning to be filled with affection and pity for her, and sorrow 
for her. Love that had died had sent its pale ghost of pure and pity- 
ing friendship to haunt her and watch over her. 

I clasped her hand in delight and congratulation at the close of 
the first act, and she returned the pressure with no less warmth. 

“‘ See,”’ said she, “how exuberant I am in my delight; I have cut 
my hand!” She drew-off her glove and held up one hand, and I saw 
tiny drops of blood trickling down her white fingers. 

“Tt was my ring that did it: it cut through glove and all. Salaris’s 
ring—look at his miniature.” She touched a spring, and a tiny locket, 
set among brilliants in the ring, flew open, and showed me a little 
miniature of the grave, melancholy, manly face of her husband. 

“ Salaris reproves me,” she continued, faintly smiling, “ for forget- 
ting him in a poor stage-triumph. But he would not blame me, if he 
knew all, Emanuel. I have made-up my mind to devote myself to him 
for the rest of my life. The curtain falls for me with this season. I 
will sing no more. I have vowed a vow, Emanuel, and I will keep it. 
If Heaven brings him safe out of his present enterprise I will devote 
myself to him, and be for the rest of my life what I have not yet truly 
been—his wife.” 

Her face flushed as she spoke, and her eyes fell. 

“You have not received any message from him?” I asked, not 
caring to encourage her to dwell upon this proffered one-sided bargain 
with the powers above. 

“Not yet; but I think I may rely upon receiving news from him 
in some way to-night. You shall know what I hear as soon as it 
reaches me.” 

She did not know how lately I had been to Paris: I had no motive 
or heart to tell her. 

We separated just then. I need not speak of the progress of the 
second act. Enough to say, that Christina made it a promenade of 
triumph, a conqueror’s procession for her. 
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And then the news of Salaris came at last. I had hardly quitted 
her when many mouths told me of it. It had been made publicly 
known in the House of Commons, and had been flashed to the Opera, 
the theatres, and the clubs. It had throbbed along the telegraph- 
wires only too quickly; and it was, for all its haste, but too true. 
Yes, we heard not from Christina’s husband, but of him, that fatal 
night. The new grand project for the liberty of Italy had exploded 
in the bombs of an assassin; and the great obstacle which was to be 
removed from the way of the young liberty was standing in the way 
still! In a word, an insane and monstrous attempt had been made 
that very night in Paris—an attempt at what was believed to be the 
slaying of a despot ; and it had only ended in the slaughter of some 
half-dozen people, the very worst of whom, in patriotic eyes, were but 
poor police-officials, the humble menials of despotism, who would have 
served liberty just as faithfully as they served tyranny if they had 
but the chance. And Salaris’s name was named as that of the soul 
and leader of the conspiracy. 

The curtain was already up for the last act, and I had no time te 
find out whether the news had reached Christina, or to endeavour to 
prevent it from reaching her. Indeed, my time was come. I was al- 
ready expected on the stage, and I was almost out of breath and out 
of capacity for my part when I came on. She was there before me. 
She had yet heard nothing. Her eyes only expressed surprise and 
good-humoured rebuke at the awkwardness of the position in which 
my momentary delay had nearly placed her. I gasped and choked 
in endeavouring to sing. She looked more surprised, and even a little 
petulant. I endeavoured to do better, and succeeded tolerably. The 
scene got through somehow; but I fear that if I helped the prima 
donna in the other scenes, I was rather a damaging influence in this. 

She did not appear in the next scene; I did. Then came the 
last. 

She returned; and I saw at the first glance that all was known. 
What a gaze that was which met mine! Her face was rigid and livid; 
her eyes were lit with a low pale fire, such as one might imagine 
gleaming from the eyes of the dead restored for a moment to life. I 
scarcely understood how anyone could look at her, and not shudder; 
I cannot still understand how anyone could look at her, and fail to see 
that some terrible agony burned in those glittering eyes. I had to take 
her hand; it was cold as death; it gave back not the faintest return 
to the pressure with which I endeavoured to assure her of sympathy, 
and to offer some poor encouragement. 

The house applauded her all the more for the deep and genuine 
tragedy that was written in her face. 

“ How devilish well Reichstein makes up!” I distinctly heard a 
swell say in one of the stage-boxes. ‘ How does she make herself look 
so ghastly all in a moment ?” 
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It was some piece of lyric agony, some catastrophe of separation 
and broken hearts and love and death; no matter what. Those who 
saw her, all but myself, accepted her pallid cheeks and spectral ‘gleam- 
ing eyes as the very triumph of theatrical art. At first her voice 
choked and trembled ; then sounded hollow, ghostly, heart-rending. 
O, but it suited the part she had to play, and the house first listened 
in a deep awe-stricken silence, and then broke into a murmur of 
awakening applause. 

She had determined to go through with the task. Whether her hus- 
band was dead or living, escaped or a prisoner, really guilty or not 
guilty, she could not know; but a feeling of desperate loyalty to him 
and his secrets and their secret relationship constrained her to give, 
if possible, no sign which might reveal anything that perhaps he, if 
living still, would have concealed. She told me afterwards that in all 
the agony of horror and doubt, one thought came up clearly in her 
mind—that ifher husband were yet alive, it might perhaps be somehow 
in her power to help him to escape, if only she could still keep their 
relationship asccret. She told me too, that from the first moment 
she felt convinced that he had been drawn innocently and as an 
instrument into that plot; and whatever might be his illusions or his 
plans, he had never been knowingly a party to an assassination. 

I confess I did not think so. The words he had let fall about the 
obstacle to be removed now came back to my mind with fearful force; 
the words, and the manner and tone which accompanied them. I re- 
membered, too, that he told me there were things no man but an Italian 
might be asked to do for Italy. 

What I did wonder at was, the nature of the projected tyrannicide; 
the reckless, indiscriminate, cowardly slaughter of the innocent, in the 
wild hope of including the guilty among them. I could, after what I 
had heard, believe in Salaris planning and trying to execute a deed 
of tyrannicide in the high Roman fashion; I could think of him as a 
Brutus ; 1 found it hard indeed to believe in him as a Fieschi. 

Christina went on with her task. Many, many have indeed come 
forward to the foot-lights as she did, and bending down with hands 
clasped upon a bursting heart, have warbled their notes of lyric joy, 
or love, or grief, while agony of true human sorrow was helping to 
produce the convulsive throbs which the audience wondered and de- 
lighted to hear. Men and women have acted their parts through, 
desperately, to the end; have stifled physical agony, and struggled with 
the convulsions which they knew to be the beatings of death at their 
door, and made life triumph, at least until the fall of the curtain. All 
this, one might say, is but commonplace and elementary in the story 
of the stage. But how few have ever had a torture such as hers 
to conceal! To hear such tidings but by half, and to crush-down 
anxiety and the passion of fear, and to make them serve to work along 
the mechanical passion and pain of the drama, like agonised captives 
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compelled to row the galley of the conqueror, or to chant the celebra- 
tion of his triumph! Was she singing, or only crying aloud in the 
anguish which could not be repressed? I hardly knew: but I know 
that such a rapturous audience I never beheld ; such a triumph I 
never assisted in. Even then a sense came strangely over my mind 
of the marvellous grotesquerie, the farouche humour of the whole scene, 
as I glanced around, and saw that vast house filled with people who 
applauded to the repeating echo what they believed to be the triumph 
of stage simulation, what I believed to be the very death-cry of the 
broken heart. At one moment—it belonged to the situation—her head 
dropped upon my shoulder, and tears, the most genuine that ever fell 
on a stage, trickled on my tragedy-trappings. And I yelled, as best I 
might, my lyric farewell; and the audience applauded, as enthusiasti- 
cally as a fashionable audience ever could applaud ; and she clung 
around me with such passionate force that I could hardly tear myself 
away, while her voice soared and shook and trembled in the air as 
if music itself were uttering its farewell to life. I did just for one 
moment release myself, that the need of the scene might be satisfied, 
and I stood for an instant out of the sight of the spectators until the 
curtain came down amid new bursts of applause, and I sprang forward 
just in time to catch her in my arms as she fell in a faint. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE OLD SONG, 


In a day or two it became known about town, and was mentioned in 
most of the papers, that Madame Reichstein had exerted herself too 
much after her recent illness, had overtasked her strength and fallen 
ill again, and was ordered by her medical men to take absolute repose 
for some time. 

Indeed, she was for many days very, very unwell. She was brought 
down to almost utter prostration, with frequent faintings and blood- 
spitting; and lay sometimes in a comatose condition for hours and hours, 
during which absolutely nothing could be done for her. I did not see 
her during all this time, but I called many times each day; and I saw 
her medical men, and they told me frankly that her life trembled on a 
mere chance—that the probabilities seemed to be that she would die. 
I did not know then, but I came to know after, that she had long suffered 
from a serious chronic complaint, which over-exertion or excitement of 
any kind was sure to aggravate and might render fatal. 

Yet she did not die. She grew better. During the worst two or 
three days she had been almost wholly unconscious—happily uncon- 
scious, perhaps. Before she had gained mental and bodily strength 
enough to understand all that had passed, there was news which it was 
good for her to hear. 

Gradually the full story of what had happened in Paris came in 
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upon us. First as concerned us was the fact that Christina’s husband 
had not been taken; had not been actually seen at all on the spot when 
the conspiracy exploded, of which he was named as the foremost leader. 
Those who had been arrested were to be immediately tried, and it was 
known that rewards were held out for the capture of several others— 
highest reward of all for the capture of Salaris. 

I was glad to believe that my warning had, after all, been the means 
probably of saving my friend’s life. Iwas glad to find that most people in 
London who had known anytbing of the Italian cordially and at once 
acquitted him of any complicity whatever in the attempt at assassina- 
tion. Some were indignant at the bare idea of such a thing; declared 
Salaris a man of honour wholly above such a suspicion; and asserted 
that the dragging of his name into the business was a paltry scheme of 
the French Government to discredit and defame an honourable and 
gallant enemy. Many went so far as to say that the whole thing was a 
“plant” from beginning to end; that the alleged conspirators were the 

- hirelings of mouchards; that the deaths which had taken place were 
mere accident, the result of an unforeseen bungle; that nobody would 
be executed ; that Cayenne or Toulon and forced labour would mean in 
the case of the convicted persons a quiet well-pensioned retirement 
into obscurity; and that the plot had been got up only to bring dis- 
credit on the Revolution, and to justify the French Government in the 
eyes of Europe for any severity of repression it might afterwards find 
it convenient to adopt. Salaris had been a favourite in London; he 
had been admired by the West-end, and had always demeaned himself 
like a brave man and a modest gentleman; the account of his former 
escape from prison had been the sensation of a season, disconcerting 
even the African travellers and the new poets; there was nothing what- 
ever about him of the melo-dramatic conspirator or the Leicester-square 
refugee; and in some quite unusual way patriotism and respectability 
seemed to blend in his person. So that London generally curled the 
lip of quiet contempt at the story of my friend’s complicity in the 
great assassination. 

One incident connected with the whole business seemed to have 
come miraculously to confirm this view. Had the French police really 
desired to convince England that there was sham in the affair, they 
could not have done anything better than just what they did. For 
the very night of the catastrophe, and before the dead and wounded 
had yet been well removed from the scene, they hastened to the Hotel 
Bristol in the Place Vendéme, and arrested Mr. George Stamford Lyn- 
don, English deputy of Parliament, as an accomplice in a plot to assas- 
sinate the chief of the French Government. 

London received the news first with a cry of indignation, next with 
a burst of laughter, and then again with a cry of indignation. Before 
many days had elapsed Mr. Lyndon himself appeared in person on 
the floor of the House of Commons, and told his own story: the 
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story of his arrest, and of his release. I read his speech; and I must 
say it was moderate, straightforward, and gentlemanlike. He told 
the House that he scorned even to pledge his word as an English 
gentleman that he had never had any part in, or known anything of 
any plot to murder. And the House applauded the manful scorn and 
energy of his tone. When he said, “I pass by that now and for ever,” 
the House cheered again. But he frankly owned that he had been 
a sympathiser with Italian schemes for independence; that he had 
given somewhat largely to the cause; and that he had done his best to 
assist men who here in England were endeavouring to promote a rising 
against the Austrians in Lombardy and Venetia. He had endeavoured 
to do, he said, for Italian independence, what members of her Majesty’s 
present Government had done not so many years back for Greek inde- 
pendence; and this he was not ashamed of doing, and would always 
continue to do. Naturally, therefore, he had been in correspondence 
with many Italian exiles, among the rest with some who were now 
accused of being accomplices in the assassination plot. This doubtless 
explained his arrest. He had no complaint to make of the French 
authorities. He had given them precisely the same explanation he now 
gave the House; and- had only added that he was ready at any time 
whatever to take his trial in Paris, if the French Government thought 
proper to make any charge against him of conspiracy with murderers. 
His explanation had been courteously received, and he was at once 
declared at liberty. He had no complaint to make. He had, on the 
contrary, every allowance to make for the excitement of the French 
authorities at such a time; and, so far as he was concerned, he thought 
the whole subject deserved no further discussion. 

Many people expected that something else was coming. Everybody 
knew of the close intimacy between Lyndon and Salaris. Everyone, 
therefore, expected to hear from Lyndon an emphatic declaration of his 
confidence in his friend’s innocence, and an indignant repudiation of 
the charge made against him. Everyone was disappointed: Mr. Lyn- 
don never mentioned Salaris’s name ; and only repudiated the charge of 
conspiracy to assassinate when it applied to himself. 

“ Cautious old humbug, that Lyndon is,” a journalist of some note 
remarked to me that night at a club which I frequented. “I’ve just 
been to the House, and heard his explanation. Of course it was all 
right ; and the House cheered him immensely. But would you believe 
it, he never said one syllable on behalf of poor Salaris? He knows 
perfectly well that Salaris is as incapable of any share in that rascally 
business as he himself, or as you or I; and yet he never said a word 
on his behalf. The fact is, he thinks this business makes Italian 
patriotism of all kinds seem rather disreputable in our British eyes, 
and he would not utter a word which might appear to make him 
responsible for the character of any individual Italian.” 

My friend expressed, I think, the common feeling. I did not blame 
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Lyndon ; and though of course I never openly dissented from the gene- 
ral belief in Salaris’s innocence, I could not in my heart acquit him. 
The whole thing was a wonder and mystery to me. First, that Salaris 
could for any purpose become a party to such a plot; next, that having 
promoted it, and in some inconceivable way reconciled his own soul 
and conscience, and sense of honour and humanity, to it, he should 
have held back from taking a personal part in it; lastly, that having 
directed the playing of the game, he should have shrunk from the 
paying of the forfeit. 

But this, too, came to be explained at last. By safe means a letter 
came to Christina’s hand, on which no eyes but hers and mine ever 
glanced, and which contained much that, for the present at least, 
perhaps for ever, must remain a secret. What especially concerned 
us was that it explained Salaris’s own part in the transaction. He 
had left Paris not after, but before, the deed ; he had gone in des- 
pair and disgust; he had planned and urged, and volunteered for, 
a deed of what he called and believed to be national vengeance 
and personal sacrifice, quite, as indeed I had believed, after the 
high Roman fashion. He offered himself, or himself and the man 
Benoni, to lead the way, to attempt the deed personally ; others, 
if he failed, to follow the example. To do or die was not his pur- 
pose, but to do and die. But he could not animate those who were 
his associates with this high, desperate resolve. They were for taking 
into consideration the element of personal safety ; to do the deed, and 
if possible escape. Therefore they planned a wild, indiscriminate 
slaughter, in which the one enemy mmght perish, and the murderers 
might escape. All this seemed to Salaris as frivolous as it was hideous. 
it made a murder what he thought a sacrifice. To him the one essen- 
tial condition distinguishing the tyrannicide from the assassin was 
that the former must devote his own life to secure the death of the 
tyrant, and of the tyrant alone. He did his best to persuade them to 
abandon their project, over which indeed he sickened, and he still 
thought to carry out his own. But my warning reached him, and he 
opened his eyes and saw that he was watched. He left Paris in time, 
postponing, not abandoning, his design ; and the night after he had 
left the city came the catastrophe, as much of a surprise and a horror 
to him as to Europe in general. He would have been a Brutus, a 
Sceevola; and behold, he saw his name branded as that of a Faux. 

He was, then, guilty of the intent to kill a crowned and sceptred 
man. Would such a deed have been wholly, utterly guilty and base ? 
I do not stop to inquire into that moral question ; I never was much of 
a moral philosopher ; I know Salaris was not a base and evil man, and 
I know what we are all taught at school to think of Brutus. But there 
are anachronisms of deed which it is, ipso facto, something like a crime 
to commit ; and just such a crime had Salaris planned. I know from 
his letter that he was glad now he had not done the deed; I feel 
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sure his intended victim would have been safe, alone and unarmed, in 
his presence for ever after. There are things which we never fully 
understand till we see them caricatured ; I think Salaris understood at 
last the true nature of his projected piece of antique devotion when he 
saw it caricatured in outlines of blood. 

But he declared his firm conviction, a conviction never to be 
shaken, that the catastrophe itself had been encouraged, fostered, and 
actually brought to a head by the agents of the French Government. 
They had done it, he said, to bring disgrace and odium on the Italian 
patriots, and to prevent other attempts more direct and desperate from 
being made. This he insisted on, and he supported his belief by 
evidences which I cannot report. He added his conviction that one 
man, an Englishman, had been a prime mover in the plot on behalf of 
the agents of the police. To all this I attached not too much import- 
ance. It looked wildly improbable; yet what could be more improbable 
than those passages of the story which had actually happened? I 
neither believed nor disbelieved; I was glad he had escaped and had 
no part in the bloody business, and had at the very worst only planned 
and dreamed to be a tyrannicide, not an indiscriminate slayer. 

At one time, he said, his feelings of horror at the deed were such, 
that he determined to give himself up to the French Government, and, 
proclaiming boldly what he had really planned to do, insist upon being 
tried, that it might be made clear he had no part in what was actually 
done. But his friends—he had some knot of friends everywhere— 
reasoned him out of this scheme of foolish chivalry. They convinced 
him that if he surrendered himself, the French Government would most 
assuredly contrive to convict him of the very crime he detested, all the 
more because he detested it ; and then came to his hand the evidences, 
such as they were, which satisfied him and those around him that the 
most hideous part of the business was the outcome ofa police plot. He 
had resolved then at last to leave the scenes of so many unavailing and 
abortive struggles for ever, or, if not for ever, until some auspicious 
hour should arrive when a brave, true-hearted man could make a 
sacrifice for his country with hope and without shame. 

I visited Christina every day while she was recovering, and some- 
times sat with her alone for a few minutes. She recovered slowly, but 
very steadily, from the influence of over-excitement, mental and physi- 
cal, and began to resume her brightness both of look and manner. 
She lay upon a sofa, still weak indeed; but with something of the 
reaction which follows naturally any better modification of evil news 
stimulating her, she was cheerful and almost joyous. Her manner too 
had lost much of the constraint which used to disfigure it, and cause it 
to seem affected of late. She looked now to me more like the old 
Christina than she had been since we both were much younger. 

One of the days when I came to see her, I found her reading a 
letter, and looking flushed and excited over it. 
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“Look at this letter, Emanuel,” she said ; “ and tell me whether I 
ought to laugh or ery. Stay, you could not understand it without 
some explanation. It is from our dear friend, Mr. Lyndon. Now 
listen, and then you shall read it. When I heard that dreadful story 
from Paris, one of my first thoughts was, that I had unconsciously 
entangled him in the business ; and that he would believe I had pur- 
posely deceived him. ‘This rested heavily on my mind; and as soon 
as I could hold a pen, I wrote him a letter, assuring him that I was as 
innocent and ignorant an agent in the matter as himself; and I asked 
him to come and see me. He might have come, might he not, for the 
kindness of old recollections ? To-day, at last, he sends me his reply. 
There it is; read it. No—don’t hesitate; I want you to read it—I 
ask you to read it.” 

I took the letter in my hand. There was not much to read; it 
was this : 

“ Connaught-place. 


“Drar Mapame,—I regret that I am unable to do myself the 
honour of visiting you. I cannot think, however, that much good 
could come of an interview, or that any very satisfactory explanations 
could be exchanged. It is clear that I was grossly deceived, and that 
my own credulity was much to blame. I do not much care to inquire 
into the relative share which we all had in the delusion. You are, no 
doubt, innocent of any knowledge of the detestable plot which I was 
made the means of helping and promoting; but there were deceptions 
practised on me of another kind, and of which I presume you do not 
feel ashamed. I am, however, ashamed of having been so deceived. I 
am conscious of having rendered myself ridiculous, and I deserve to 
be laughed at. But I prefer being laughed at behind my back rather 
than to my face; and therefore I take with a good grace the lesson I 
have received, and have the honour to remain 

“Your obedient servant, 
* GrorGE StamrorD LyNnpoN.” 


I read the letter through, then turned back to the first sentence, 
and read it again. 

“Your judgment, Emanuel? Am I to laugh or cry ?” 

“Tt is an insult, that is certain ; and it is characteristic ; but I 
cannot help asking, is it quite undeserved ?” 

“No, not undeserved ; and therefore all the harder to be borne. 
I suppose I did allow this vain and selfish old man to flirt with me, 
or to think he was flirting with me. I did not dislike him; indeed, 
his companionship sometimes pleased me. I was embittered with life 
in many ways, and I found his sharp cynicism congenial. I flattered 
him and paid court to him, and I allowed him to flatter me and pay 
court tome. I did it to win the man over to our cause—at least, to 
my husband’s cause—and to make him useful to projects about which, 
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Heaven knows, I knew little, and cared just as little. I did not see 
through him at the first. He even paid me attentions which, if my 
husband had but known—well, I am ashamed of the whole thing now, 
and I was many times ashamed and annoyed when I saw your eyes 
fixed on me; and I often feared that you would think far, far worse 
of me than I deserved, and despise me. Yet you might have trusted 
me, even without explanation.” 

“ Beati sunt,” I could not help murmuring, in some bitterness, 
“qui non viderunt.” 

“ Still you think harshly of me?” 

“T am sorry you ever descended to any deceit, Christina. I am 
sorry you ever stooped for any purpose to flatter the vanity of that 
selfish and sensuous old man. It was a degradation; it lowered you; 
and I could forgive nothing that made you seem unworthy.” 

‘Tt was meant, at least,” she said in an appealing, plaintive tone, 
“as a sort of expiation to my husband. I thought I might in some 
way help him in his plans, and by a little harmless deception bring 
him a useful ally. I am ashamed of it now; but I hardly thought 
of it then; and, indeed, I thought he saw through me at last, as I did 
through him, and that neither took the other au sériewr. Yet you, 
Emanuel,” she added suddenly and bitterly, “have no reason to be 
sorry; if I deceived him, I think I undeceived you.” 

I made no answer. What she said was true. It was when I 
watched her manner with Mr. Lyndon that I first began to doubt the 
strength of my love for her. The very day I first saw her with him 
at Richmond something told me that she was—as I wrote it then—not 
my Lisette any more. 

Her eyes were fixed on mine, and I did not look up to meet them. 
She knew what thoughts were passing through my mind. She took 
Lyndon’s letter, and tore it in pieces. 

“That is gone, and with it go the memories,” she said. ‘ You 
must forget this, Emanuel; and you must remember me only as I was 
before I had ever learned to practise any deceit. There was such a 
time! Think ofme only as I was then; and tell Lilla Lyndon of what 
I was then. Thank Heaven, my deceits never went far. Do you know 
how I think of myself often? As one of the people we read of in the 
old stories of my country, who sold their souls to the demon, but con- 
trived by the help of some saint or pious monk to cheat him in the end. 
Well, I sold my soul to ambition and vanity; but by the help of penit- 
ence and faith, I hope I have redeemed it at the last. Stay; don’t say 
anything more; I am going to sing something for you. Yes, I am 
quite well and strong, and I mean to sing for you something that shall 
be a memory.” 

It was growing to evening, the twilight was deepening. 

“No melancholy song,” she said. “We must not be melancholy 
to-night, for we have reason to be happy. Yow surely have, and I too; 
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for my dear, noble-hearted Salaris has escaped from a great danger and 
a great wrong ;—and he is not the only one,” I heard her murmur to 
herself as she sat down to the piano; “not the only one—not the only 
one.” 

She took out a faded old piece of music, rattled some lively notes, 
and broke into a vivacious song. What was the song the great prima 
donna chose to sing forme? What but the very song I had heard her 
sing in the old seaport concert-room long ago, when she sang me into 
the poetic madness of first love! I listened with feelings no words 
could speak. The whole scene was around me; and I saw through the 
haze and smoke of years, and confused memories, and bewildering asso- 
ciations, clearly as then through a more material and vulgar smoke-film, 
the bright-eyed young singer again. 

“Do you remember it?” she asked. “Yes, I know you do; and I 
give it to you now, to bear with you as a lasting memory ofme. I sang 
it to you in the old concert-room, 0, so long ago! Yes, I sang it to 
you—for I saw you, Emanuel, from the first. I knew well you were 
there. Isaw your fair hair and boyish face clearly among all the coarse 
stupid faces I so hated to see. And I saw, too, how enraptured you 
were; and I was proud and delighted. There! I close the book. I 
will never sing that song again !” 

And she shut the book with a clang, and stood up. 

This was, I may say, our last parting. I have always endeavoured 
to remember her only as she bade me. I think of her as she was when 
first I knew her. The long-extinguished fire of love has left no black- 
ened waste behind it. I remember her always with tender friendship. 
I remember her as one remembers some early scene of youth, which, 
however it may change in reality, remains in the mind unalterably 
beautiful, quite immortal, through age and sorrow and the changes of 
all things else, and time and decay, and up to the very threshold of 
death. 
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NEVER mind what I am ; I am not what I was. Without going into 
particulars, I may mention that the Darwin-and-development people 
are not so far out as scientific opponents suppose. I have decidedly 
progressed since I last had the pleasure of living, and am raised not a 
little in the scale of creation. But remembering my former state, 
certain prejudices cling to me; I have a whole series of antipathies,— 
not quite so long as the lists of Homer’s ships, or the loves of Lepo- 
rello’s master, but still very considerable ; and I will briefly give you 
an idea of a few of them. 

My antipathies are entirely of a social kind, and connected with the 
pleasures of life; as far, at least, as the table is concerned. I detest 
ball-suppers, and suppers after the theatre, wedding-breakfasts, picnics, 
lunches at the races, and all entertainments of a similar kind. Yet I 
have always been a favoured guest upon such occasions, and, indeed, 
was admitted to be indispensable to their success. Men courted my 
companionship, and ladies -were fond of me to a fault. Had I been at 
all vain, my head would have been turned by the flattery I received ; 
but I saw through my admirers far more completely than they saw 
through me, and soon learned that the feeling I inspired was a selfish 
one after all. They praised me for my beauty; but my beauty proved 
a “fatal gift,” like that of “Italia, O Italia !” as described by a poet in 
whose proof-sheets I found myself upon one occasion very much wrapped 
up. Their admiration was merciless, and only hastened my destruction. 
The result was the same when they commended my intrinsic qualities ; 
and I would gladly have exchanged the favour of society for its indif- 
ference, and even contempt. Thus it was, as I never saw society except 
in festive scenes such as I have mentioned, that I imbibed a hearty 
detestation of festive scenes; and you would have felt the same if you 
had been eaten on such occasions as often as I have. For know that 
before I rose in the world I was nothing more than a lobster. What I 
am in my transmigrated condition I do not intend telling you. Suffice 
it that, like all the more intelligent of the animal kingdom, I am not 
fit to eat. I should taste nasty, I daresay, and that is a great blessing ; 
for of all the bores I know, the greatest is to be a popular article of 
food. It is a hard life, compared with which a cheval de frise is a bed 
of roses, and the existence of a parish doctor in a cholera season a 
course of luxurious repose. You never know when your time is your 
own; you may be wanted at any moment. And it is very exasperating, 
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when you are well settled in your flesh and shell, and begin to con- 
gratulate yourself upon a particularly handy set of claws, to find your- 
self caught and “‘ potted” in your favourite part of the coast, and cooked 
for the benefit of a set of greedy wretches who do not even thank you 
for the gratification you afford them. And this not only once, but con- 
tinually; for the arrangement is this: Nature does not supply a separate 
spirit for every member of the tribe; so, as soon as you are eaten out 
of one shell, you have to do duty in another; and as your consciousness 
endures up to the last moment, you naturally see a great deal of society 
in the course of your career. 

Society! I should think I had seen society! society of every kind; 
for there is no class that does not consume me when it gets a chance ; 
and sometimes, when I am very plentiful and cheap, I get into very 
strange company. I must say, however, for the common people, that 
they treat me with more attention than most of their superiors ; they 
respect my individuality. A working man, for instance, when he takes 
me home to his wife and family for supper, or what they call “their 
tea,” though he will cut me up and divide me, and fish me out from 
my shells, always allows me to remain myself, with just a little sea- 
soning that one is prepared to submit to. But in more polite society, 
as it is called,—I have my own opinion upon that point,—they have 
me made up into salad before they will condescend to look at me, and 
never allow me to make a creditable appearance on my own account. 
It does not occur to them that I may like to be admired, and to show 
that I have not passed through the market without costing something. 
But no; I might be an ugly spotty thing with one claw, or one large 
one and a little one, for all they know. For my shell is all left con- 
temptuously in the kitchen, whence it will be eventually removed to 
the dust-bin, and taken away in the contractor’s cart. I in the mean 
time am chopped up, and looked upon only in the light of an assistant 
to the lettuce. This is certainly slighting; but the downright point of 
insult arrives when they make you up into a regular mayonnaise; your 
best friend would not know you in that state. There you are—tho- 
roughly merged in the beaten-up oil and other things they put with 
you. And as if you did not look fool enough with the coloured stuff 
they strew over you, they put all round you, as if in derision, such 
things as strips of anchovy, and olives that have been sliced away from 
their stones. As if they could not let you be eaten with dignity, in- 
stead of making you, in your last moments, look like a harlequin or 4 
merry-andrew! As for the mayonnaise being made in my honour, that 
is all nonsense. Why, they make it of chicken sometimes; and I have 
heard people at table say they prefer it. But these, of course, have 
been generally fools of young girls, who would have liked barley-sugar 
as well as either. 

I am not alone, of course, in being subjected to this kind of treat- 
ment. I have frequently talked to other fish, as well as to birds, 
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whom I have met upon what they call the festive board, about the 
manner in which we are all served by society in its present effete and 
degraded condition. They all agree with me that, while quite willing 
to be eaten for themselves, they bitterly resent being disguised and 
made to look like other things, besides being frequently reduced to mere 
media for the propagation of particular ingredients. Thus a very good- 
natured capon—capons are always good-natured—whom I once met at 
a wedding-breakfast in Mayfair, told me that, if any treatment could 
interfere with the quiet genial nature of his class, it was the indignity 
of being truffled. He was truffled himself at the time, and ought to 
know. His own merits, he said, were so sunk in the foreign flavour, 
that he felt small ; an avowal which, as his personal appearance was in 
obvious contradiction to the sentiment, immensely amused a spring 
chicken who was just having his liver-wing taken off for the benefit of 
the bride, and who remarked to a highly-varnished tongue in the next 
dish, that his fat friend was positively giving himself airs. 

The bride, by the way, was a beautiful girl, and was marrying a 
man old enough to be her grandfather. It is a way they have among 
men and women in the upper classes of society, and makes the fish and 
fowl—I don’t know anything about the flesh, as I never associate with 
vulgar classes of creation, and must draw the line somewhere, you 
know—it is a way they have, I say, which makes the fish and fowl, 
upon which they condescend to feed, thoroughly ashamed of them. I 
had met the girl frequently before in the course of my career—my 
several careers, I should say, perhaps—and I may mention, in passing, 
that I was always a favourite of hers. At balls, at picnics, upon all 
occasions of the kind, she was a constant guest for several seasons, and 
she had such a number of admirers in her train that the name of Le- 
gion, in comparison, would indicate a small assembly. They were all 
very young men, younger than herself, and she contrived to give them 
all her apparent preference by turns. She was, in fact, as great a flirt 
as ever lighted upon this orb to tease and torment it. Some of her 
admirers, I must admit, were a match for her in the process of never 
minding, and finding consolation elsewhere. But every now and then, 
instead of merely fluttering her game, or merely winging them for the 
time, her shot hit a vital spot, and the game fell like a stone. Several 
boys, within my knowledge, were among her victims. The last she 
finished up at a picnic. She allowed him to cling to her all day, and 
in the coolest possible manner gave him such encouragement that he 
was fairly crazed with what he thought his happiness. Next day, 
when he called at the house to receive a formal answer, she laughed at 
him and told him not to make himself ridiculous, as she had been en- 
gaged for a month before to the Earl of . The poor lad never 
recovered the shock. He had just been posted as an ensign, and 
joined his regiment immediately in the Crimea. He was soon disposed 
of by a Russian bullet, and his friends who saw him fall declare that if 
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ever a man can be said to have met a bullet half-way, that man was 
the jilted of the present Countess of ——. 

My experiences have been, happily, not all so solemn. I have had 
a great deal of fun indeed in my time, and I will back a lobster to see 
more varied and pleasant life than any other fish, or indeed, I may say, 
bird into the bargain. A chicken has a pleasant time of it, perhaps, 
and is less exposed to the drawback of being deprived of his indivi- 
duality. But were my time to come over again, in a lower grade of 
creation, I should certainly elect to be a lobster in preference ; for a 
lobster, as a rule, gets eaten in a very honest manner, and it is only 
now and then that he is made a fool of ina mayonnaise. If he is of 
observant character and disposed to take a cheerful view of things, he 
can find a great deal of amusement in the vagaries of people who fancy 
themselves his superiors because they have the privilege of eating him, 
when they were perhaps lobsters themselves only a few thousand years 
ago. Ihave not settled this point, however, being uncertain as yet 
how far the development process extends. But I only know that ifa 
few thousand :years hence I should happen to become a man, I will 
never expose my weaknesses to satirical articles of food, as some people 
do whom I could point out. The nonsense I have heard talked in my 
presence would fill volumes. Oratory has nearly gone out at ball-sup- 
pers, but some semblance of it is a necessity at public dinners and 
wedding- breakfasts ; and I must have heard an amount of bosh talked 
upon the latter occasions, in the form of speeches, sufficient to set up 
several scores of idiots, and keep them in conversation for life. There 
is always somebody called the best man; but who is the worst speaker 
it would be usually difficult to declare. At the races, where I used to 
play a principal part—at least in the non-sporting portion of the enter- 
tainment—there are no drawbacks of this kind ; but there were other 
objections which made me not very fond of figuring in such diver- 
sions. It is not very pleasant, for instance, after you have done your 
best to make yourself agreeable at lunch, to have your shells used as a 
medium for pelting people from the tops of carriages, and your claws 
especially brought into ridicule, as they must be when they are seen 
sticking out of the waistcoat-pockets of a gentleman who has had too 
much wine. Such marks of disrespect are an objection also to parties 
in chambers, where I used to play an important part ; but at these 
gatherings there is at any rate a great deal of fun, which makes one 
forgive a little extra familiarity. 

But the picnic is the proper and natural sphere of a fish of my 
kind. The picnic, in fact, is the final cause of the lobster. At the 
picnic he is in his glory, and meets with the respect which, as a leader 
in the entertainment, he has a right to demand. He is liable, perhaps, 
when not wanted, or supposed to have done his work, to be left more 
in the society of empty champagne-bottles than is quite agreeable to a 
fastidious taste. For an empty bottle of any kind is far from being a 
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pleasant or profitable companion, and an empty champagne-bottle is less 
so of all. He has had a career which has been brilliant, however brief, 
and is apt to plume himself upon the past with too little regard to the 
humble nature of his present claims, except when the contrast strikes 
him now and then and makes him cynical. He has been the cause, 
probably—or perhaps I should say one of the causes, for he came by 
no means alone in the hamper—ofa great many good things being 
said, and a great many things which were not good being thought so 
at the time ; of a great deal of wit, and a great deal more laughter ; 
of a considerable amount of flirtation and one actual offer of marriage, 
accepted with remarkable punctuality ; of many bright moments and 
even some glimpses of happiness; and of several headaches next morn- 
ing. This is certainly exercising something like influence ; but there 
is no need to go bucking about it when it is all over and you are never 
likely to renew it, and I am sorry to say that this is a favourite fault 
of most empty champagne-bottles with whom I have conversed. 

I have seen most kinds of picnics, as you may suppose; and pic- 
nics, I need scarcely say, vary considerably. There are sparkling pic- 
nics and still picnics; wild picnics and tame picnics; picnics that rise 
buoyant, and picnics that fall flat; sensible picnics and stupid picnics; 
picnics where there is plenty to pick, and picnics remarkable for pau- 
city in that particular; picnics merry and picnics dull; forcible picnics 
and feeble picnics; flirting picnics, and picnics conducted with such 
propriety, that the persons composing them abjure picnics for ever 
after; picnics where the guests come in wagonettes, developing some- 
times into big breaks with postillions; picnics where the guests come in 
vans, and look upon such travelling in the light of the most luxurious 
locomotion. I think these people enjoy themselves far more than 
their fastidious brethren. They play at ‘kiss in the ring,” and at 
kiss out of the ring, if you come to that; and even the latter play is 
never taken in earnest: for kissing a girl seems simply a question of 
catching her, in this guileless class of society. When all the girls’ 
hair has fallen down, and their dresses are torn and tumbled to any 
extent, you may be sure that the highest point of enjoyment has been 
attained. There is one little arrangement permitted in more polite 
picnics which is seldom indulged in at these primitive gatherings. I 
mean the way people have of losing one another, and reappearing at 
remote intervals in pairs. Such disappearances are not allowed among 
the occupants of the vans. Everybody is expected to contribute to the 
general jollity, and young ladies and gentlemen taking themselves 
off with any exclusive objects are pursued, and brought back again 
under a strong fire of ridicule and reproach. This is a drawback, of 
course, and many, in consequence, would give the preference to the 
forms of the polite world. 

A pleasing combination of the two modes of proceeding prevails at 
picnics in Ireland, on whose coast I have been frequently caught in 
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the course of my career; I mean at such picnics as are conducted in a 
national manner, without too much admixture of the English element. 
There never were such people for picnicking as the Irish. To any 
chance expedition out of town, indeed, they give a festive character, if 
it is only by the companionship of “ the whisky in the jar,” which they 
usually assure us in song, on the way home, “is the way to take your 
pleasure in ah Irish jaunting-car.” But when an excursion is regularly 
organised, the organisation is grand indeed, and the amount of food, 
girls, and other refreshments brought together is something stupendous, 
There is great diversion, both collectively and in couples, though I do 
not mean to say that anything like “kiss in the ring” goes on, unless 
it be among the humbler circles, as in England. One thing is certain, 
however, that there will be a dance, if music is to be had; and for this 
purpose an adjournment to an hotel is a popular arrangement. At this 
period of the entertainment, I remember, upon one occasion, the ladies 
had all deposited their hats and parasols in the first bedroom they 
could find. The apartment had been engaged by a traveller, who duly 
arrived, and, wearied with a long journey, retired at once, as he fondly 
thought, to rest. But the music and general hilarity below sadly dis- 
turbed his slumbers; and when exhausted nature asserted itself, and 
he slept despite difficulties, he was awoke by the owners of the hats 
and parasols, who aroused him up at intervals of five and ten minutes 
by vigorous demands for their property, urged from the outside of the 
door. The poor man, I believe, was nearly driven mad, and hated picnics 
ever after quite as much as myself or any of my fellows. He would 
have been a great deal consoled, I daresay, had he been made aware 
of what afterwards took place—that half the guests got into the wrong 
carriages, mostly hired for the occasion, and were taken to the wrong 
homes, in parts of the country pleasingly separated by from ten to 
twenty miles. How they sorted themselves afterwards, I never heard. 
And I need scarcely say, that at picnics in the sister island there is an 
awful amount of execution done among us. 

I have also assisted at picnics in France; for it is quite a matter of 
chance where the lot of a lobster is cast. But these festivities in Eng- 
lish form do not flourish. People may entertain their friends in the 
country, it may be, in the open air; but they are all in grande tenue,— 
their rustication is very artificial, and, in anything like good society, 
they do not understand the scrambling and unceremonious mode of 
proceeding which in England are supposed to be the great charm of 
excursions of the kind. The humbler classes have a far better idea of 
these irregular forms of enjoyment—as in their celebrations of wed- 
dings, for instance; but I was never present at any of these country 
fétes, and speak only from hearsay. Homards are rather expensive 
articles for their simple menu, and however there may be a demand 
for them, I doubt if there is ever much of a supply. 

Among the countries I have visited, I should not forget to men- 
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tion India. But my experience there is a sad episode of my life, over 
which I would willingly draw a veil. The members of my family never 
flourished upon the coasts of the great Peninsula, and when I was 
taken thither—I blush to record the fact—it was in a tin case her- 
metically sealed. O, the horrors of imprisonment in those tin cases! 
It is the purgatory of lobster existence ; and it seems to me that it is 
after this infliction that Nature raises us to a higher state of being. 
I was for some months in this state of bondage—full three after my 
arrival at Calcutta—though up to the last I was described by my ven- 
dors as “quite fresh—part of the last mail’s consignment.” However, I 
have had experience of picnics both in the hills and the plains—the 
former being decidedly the pleasanter: I mean for the guests; for to 
us they were much alike, at least in the result. 

A picnic in India has only a partial resemblance to a picnic in Eng- 
land. The people in the one place bear a strong family resemblance 
to the people in the other, and the refreshments are not very different, 
except, indeed, in one particular; and it is of no use blaming me for 
that, for I should like to know how you would be after being sealed-up 
in a tin case for a few months. But the general arrangements are on 
a different footing altogether. The meal is not taken in the open air, 
which would not be available for the purpose, except in the morning 
and the evening, even if there were no chances of snakes, and the 
guests could sit about on the grass. The materials are taken to a 
house assigned for such purposes, where you sit at an actual table, on 
actual chairs, in an actual state of comfort. You give yourself no 
trouble about the transport of the provisions; a word to the head 
khansamah, and he will take care that your meal, whatever it may be, 
is ready for you at any appointed time,—on the top of the Ochterlony 
Column in Calcutta, or the Kootuh Minar at Delhi, if you desire to 
refresh yourself at such altitudes. In this respect Indian picnics have 
a distinct advantage over picnics in this country; and for the rest, 
the resemblance is quite strong enough for all practical purposes. 
Picnics in the hills are distinguished from picnics in the plains by 
being more animated; as they may well be, considering that everybody 
is in a preposterous state of health, and nobody has anything to do 
except in the cause of amusement. Under these influences society has 
been known to tolerate even such exaggerations as picnics by moon- 
light, from which all married people and chaperons are excluded, and 
from which the guests all return in exuberant spirits, mounted on hill 
ponies. 

My recollections of Indian life, however, are sad, for the reason 
already stated; for it is difficult to take a congenial interest in any 
circle of society when you are potted in a hermetically-sealed case, from 
which you are extricated only to be consumed in a humiliating way 
with salad. Fortunately, soon after this least pleasant of my expe- 
tiences, I underwent the change to which I have alluded, and am in 
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a position, as a superior being, to defy anybody to eat me with the 
smallest chance of enjoyment. But my previous career, though not 
without its drawbacks, took me into society from which I am now com- 
paratively excluded. For I find that the said society pays very little 
attention to beings from whom it has nothing to receive; and I have 
at least learned some philosophy from my mortifications. I can no 
longer associate with capons and spring chickens, glazed tongues, pa/és, 
and champagne-bottles, full or empty; but I have learned to look back 
upon them with a kind of affection, while I have certainly taken the 
measure, with some accuracy, of the men and women who consume 
them. Perhaps I have a little yearning now and then for human com- 
panionship; but I suppose I must wait for the time when, if Darwin 
be not deceived—and upon this point I have, as I have said, no certain 
information—I shall be one of their number, and be prepared to set 
an example of conduct to the lords and ladies of creation. 


SIDNEY L. BLANCHARD. 





BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY 


OR THE 


Adbentures und Misadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuarter X XXVIII. Marcery’s Reapine or A RIDDLE. 


DurinG this time I had not been unmindfal of my foster-sister and 
of the promise I had made her. Prosperity and applause had not 
spoiled the gentle and loving nature of Margery Hawker, and in the 
midst of the intoxication of her success, the ever-growing brilliancy of 
her fame, she yearned for her father and mother, and her old home. 
Margery had spoken the truth as it was in her inmost heart when she 
had said bitterly, that every door but one was open to her, and that 
one barred her from the threshold she most desired to pass. I wrote 
to dear old Jack Hawker, the “‘ daddy” of my childish days, and I have 
seldom performed a more painful task. The old gamekeeper was no 
common man; to an unbending sense of duty he added strong common 
sense and remarkably acute perception ; and I knew the story I had 
to tell would not satisfy or really console him. Jack Hawker’s sorrow 
must be irreparable; I could only hope to soften his anger, and induce 
him to admit Margery to his home, by proving to him that she had 
at least the formal status of “an honest woman.” He was a much less 
ignorant man than most persons in his humble station ; and I knew he 
could read my letter without having recourse to assistance. I began 
by acknowledging my visit to Hauteville, and screening his wife from 
his anger at the concealment from him, by explaining that it had 
been agreed upon only until I should have succeeded in tracing Mar- 
gery, which I had now done. I told him the story of his child’s mar- 
riage, briefly and plainly; and trusting to the future for an explanation 
of her present position, and for overcoming the prejudice which he 
would be certain to feel against a stage career, so terrible and so 
utterly unknown to such simple people, I contented myself with saying 
that she was earning an honest livelihood, and was respected by every 
one who knew her. I entreated him to send his daughter a message 
of forgiveness, and permission to revisit her home. I did not read the 
letter to Margery, but told her its contents, which she heard with 
tearful eyes and a perturbed countenance. 

“Tf he lets me go home, Robert,” said Margery, “I will go in the 
russet gown and the plain mob, which I wish I had never laid aside for 
any other gear ; and perhaps, when I see the old place again, and sit 
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under the old trees, when I help my mother, as I will, please God, to 
scour the tiles and skim the pot, I may feel like Margery Hawker again.” 

And then she and I fell to talking of the Hauteville woods, of the 
warrener’s lodge, of our childish sports and quarrels, of the pet animals 
whom we had reared, until it seemed impossible that she could really 
be a famous, fashionable, hard-working actress, and I a weather-beaten, 
war-worn soldier of fortune. 

It was a week after I had written to Jack Hawker, and on the day 
succeeding my visit to Madame Adolphine, that I got an answer, 
which I carried at once to Mrs. Hunter’s lodgings. It consisted of 
only a few lines, written in a large round-hand, each letter having 
evidently been formed with great care and pains, and had been de- 
spatched by the carrier to Willborough, and forwarded thence by the 
coach to London. I shall never forget Margery’s face when I came 
into her parlour with the letter in my hand. She was attired in a 
white-damask morning-gown, and wore no powder. She was busy with 
a mantua-maker about a stage costume,—it was for “ Lady Anne,” 
and declared to be a miracle of taste,—and Pringle, licr woman, was 
turning over a box of laces. Margery’s tongue was going volubly 
enough when I entered the room, but, catching sight of the letter, she 
faltered, turned pale, and sat down. Pringle hurried the mantua-maker 
away, and we were alone. 

“© Robert, is it bad news?” said Margery, with appealing eyes. 


“No. Do you think I should have brought it thus if it were bad 
news? Read your father’s letter, Margery, for yourself.” It ran thus: 


“ HONOURED Sir,—I am humbly obliged for your letter, and for 
the news of my poor girl. Since it cannot now be better, I thank 
God she has an honest name, and is living an honest life. Her mother 
has taken on sorely about her. She has my leave to come to her home 
when she will. With my duty, from your servant to command, 

“ JouHn HAWKER.” 


Margery let the paper fall, and covered her face with her hands. 

That Jack Hawker should address me, the “Robin” of old times, as 
“Honoured Sir,” and say he was ‘humbly obliged,” seemed strange 
and even ludicrous, but his letter gave me much satisfaction. I did not 
heed the coldness of his words; that would have come of the difficulty 
of expressing himself in the unaccustomed form of writing; but he be- 
lieved_me, and he was reconciled with Margery. 

“T will go at the end of this engagement,” she said. “ You will 
take me, Robert, will you not ?” 

I gladly promised her that I would; and then told her the time had 
come for her to assume Philip Hay’s name. She was amused at the 
account I gave her of Mr. Johnson, and the eagerness with which he 
had undertaken that the report should reach Sir Everard Lestrange. 

- “He grows more and more foolish,” she said; “last night he seemed 
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quite beside himself, and was so mysterious, that if I had been at all 
afraid of anything, if I had anyone in the world to care about, except 
those with whom he could be in no way concerned, he would have 
frightened me. The poor man’s brain is turned, as I believe, between 
his own vanity and his infatuation about me.” 

I then told Mrs. Hunter of my visit to Wanstead; and she was 
very kind and womanly in her pity and regret for the loneliness and 
poverty of Philip’s sister. 

‘“‘ Tf she lacks work she shall have it from me,” she said. “I don’t 
give Adolphine credit for employing her from any motive of remorse 
about Philip Hay; indeed I doubt whether she had any knowledge 
of his fate or yours. Why should Xe have told her or anyone beyond 
the crimps who seized you? I can tell nothing; I never saw her since 
that terrible day; I felt her arms around me, lifting me from the ground 
and dragging me away, when you fell wounded, and the men seized you; 
but that was all. He” (Margery rarely named her cruel seducer) “ had 
said Adolphine should carry the news of your marriage to her mistress, 
and I suppose she didso; but I never knew. I havenonotion whether 
Lady Lestrange knows who I am; she would be the last to be told of her 
hushand’s pursuit of me, though they say all the town knows that story.” 

“Tt is plain that Lady Lestrange has not found out Adolphine’s 
real character, for she employs her still, and her husband could hardly 
force her to do that.” 

“JT am not so sure, Robert; Mrs. Winbolt did not tell you that 
Lady Lestrange continued her custom to her, though she had been 
Lady Barbara’s milliner, and had made her own wedding-clothes. Be 
sure her husband would not permit her. I believe she is a lady of such 
spirit, that if she had ever come to a knowledge of the truth, she would 
have left him for ever, at any cost of publicity and scandal, and though 
she must have left him a beggar.” 

This sounded strange and unlikely in my ears, to whom Dora had 
ever appeared the impersonation of gentleness and timid yielding. But 
Margery assured me she had heard enough of Lady Lestrange to feel 
sure that the mere fact that she still remained under the same roof 
with Sir Everard, no matter on what terms they lived,—and of that 
she knew nothing,—was evidence quite conclusive and satisfactory that 
she was still in profound ignorance of the truth. Even if by any chance 
she had learned who Margery was, she doubtless believed her separated 
from me, or that I was dead, as Margery herself had long believed. 

With what sorrow, what love, what hatred, what wild impatience to 
set myself right in her eyes, my heart swelled, as I thought of Dora’s 
being still deceived. How I longed for the moment when she should 
hear the truth from my own lips, as I was resolved she must hear it. 
Neither force nor stratagem should prevent that; no earthly power 
should come between me and the clearing-up of the iniquitous mystery 
which had condemned me to years of such unmerited suffering. When 
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her health should permit her reappearance in the gay resorts of the 
town, I would throw myself in her way and force her to listen to me. 

At any cost I would do this, on the very first opportunity that 
should offer. In vain did Margery urge that time and patience might 
put into my hands the additional weapon of a clue to the plot of which 
the burglary, as we were both equally convinced, was the chief feature. 
If the clue did not present itself before the opportunity, I would wait 
for it no longer. When I told Margery what had occurred at Adol- 
phine’s show-rooms, she was greatly disturbed. 

“JT am thankful you did not meet him there,” she exclaimed; “‘a 
hostile encounter between you would be most unfortunate; would in 
the present state of things put you hopelessly in the wrong. ‘There is 
nothing surprising to me in your finding Adolphine and him on terms 
implying the utmost intimacy. She was his mistress, when he took 
me away,—he did not care that I should know it, not even from the first, 
—and while he did maintain a poor pretence of liking for me. She was 
only one of many victims, though I ought not to call her so; for a vicious 
life came easily to her, and she was ready to be his accomplice in any- 
thing. When she left his wife’s service and took up the milliner’s business, 
it was with Lady Lestrange’s money, no doubt; he set her up in it, and 
I suppose she has been a tool of all his wickedness since, as before.” 

“No doubt; but now they are quarrelling. The rogues are falling 
out, Margery.” 

She sat still, pondering for a while; then she looked up suddenly, 
with a bright flush in her face, and caught my hands in hers, crying: 

“There’s the clue, Robert, there’s the clue! It’s a secret which 
Adolphine knows, and he wants to buy the evidence from her. It’s a 
secret; it is indeed! I am sure it is; it has flashed across me this 
moment. If it is ‘he secret,—O Robert, if it should be ‘he secret, and 
Fate has sent you the clue! Repeat the words again, the very words 
you heard. Don’t say I am foolish; don’t say this is a wildly romantic, 
stagy notion; but repeat the very words.” 

Her energy, her eagerness, the intensity of her look and gesture, so 
carried me away, that I hardly realised her meaning; but I obeyed her, 
and recapitulated the words I had overheard, exactly as I had told them 
to her before. . 

*** Nothing shall induce me to give it up,’” she repeated. “‘J¢ is a large 
sum; I mean to have many such sums. There is danger but to you, not 
to me. I am safe either way. Robert, it is the clue; I am sure it is.” 

But I did not feel any such confidence. Considering the relations be- 
tween Adolphine and Sir Everard Lestrange, and the woman’s utterly 
unscrupulous character, such as I had good reason to know it to be, 
nothing could be more likely than that she held possession of more than 
one guilty secret, which he would have been glad to purchase of her at 
a heavy price; but why should this particular bargain have any reference 
tome? Ifeven it had such a reference, it might very well be to the 
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devilish device of the mock marriage between Margery and me in which 
she had aided. But what could be less likely than that there should be 
any question of that, or of me in any way, after the lapse of all these 
years, during which their villany had been successful, and their victim, 
having made no sign, doubtless forgotten? I reminded my foster-sister 
that she and I, being occupied with the fact of my existence and return, 
would naturally forget that nothing of the sort would be in the thoughts 
of our enemies. But Margery would not listen to me; she was uncon- 
vinced. The idea had taken such hold of her as her impetuous nature 
favoured ; and when, on Pringle’s coming to tell her it was time to go to 
the theatre for rehearsal, she had to dismiss me, she repeated, as she 
clasped my hand: “It is the clue, Robert ; I know it is the clue.” 


CHAPTER XX XIX. 
A MEETING AND ITS RESULTS, 


At this time my mind was so entirely occupied with the scenes and 
persons belonging at once to the past and the present, that I dwelt but 
little on the image of my father and that encounter with him, which 
assuredly was one of the strangest incidents of my life, which had 
already had more than an ordinary share of romantic vicissitude. In- 
deed, all that had befallen in Bengal already seemed distant and dream- 
like, and it was very difficult to me to realise that I had actually lived 
there so long, had seen such wonderful and terrible sights, and was 
destined to return thither to fulfil a soldier’s career, and doubtless rest 
in an unknown grave in that distant land, of which its conquerors 
knew, and cared to learn, so little. It was only when I was about 
business for Colonel Clive or Mr. Watts, or when writing to them, that 
my thoughts were with the later time and incidents of my life. My 
meeting with my father, too, seemed dreamlike; and as I did not 
hear from him—though when a ship came in I went at once to Mr. 
Swinfen to ask for the promised letter—it sometimes appeared I must 
have fancied all the strange train of incidents, in the delirium which 
I have heard said always comes with battle, even to old and seasoned 
soldiers. I had written to him during my voyage home and since my 
arrival, sending my letter to the address in the city of Paris which he 
had given me, and relating to him very fully the particulars of my in- 
terview with Mr. Blade, the contents of the box for which I had 
driven a bargain, and my visit to Hauteville. I had a feeling, half 
hope, half presentiment, that Hauteville might one day revert to the 
old line; and I strove to rekindle my father’s interest in the place, 
dwelling upon such points as I knew must be most fresh in his remem- 
brance, as they were in his boyhood most dear to his heart, and re- 
lating the sad condition in which I had found old Anthony Grimshaw. 
Captain Sangfroid had become so thorough a Frenchman, he had so 
resolutely and completely cut himself adrift from the old life, I did 
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not hope, though I ardently wished, for much sympathy from him, 
especially as Lady Barbara’s death had severed the strongest link be- 
tween him and England. 

I was revolving these thoughts sadly enough while waiting for the 
return of the messenger I had sent to inquire for Lady Lestrange, when 
it occurred to me that I might have gained something if I had let 
Mrs. Grimshaw know that Roderick Ainsleigh, the man whom she 
hated so unrelentingly, towards whom she cherished an unsleeping 
sense of injury, was still alive. Could the old feud between the ban- 
ished prodigal, who was in my opinion unconscious of the existence of 
the feelings he was believed to have trampled upon and betrayed, and 
the harsh vindictive puritanical woman have been healed, if she had 
been told that there still was a place for repentance and reparation, 
there where she had long believed in only the hopeless silence and 
separation of the grave? We are all apt to blame ourselves, when an 
occasion is past, for not acting differently from what we have done, for- 
getting that the time which has since elapsed has brought more know- 
ledge; and this was ever a habit, a defect of my mind. 

“T will try that, if all beside fails me,” I thought; “I will essay 
the striking of that rocky heart, perhaps some sweet waters may yet 
flow from it. If, as they say, this woman once really loved him, she 
must hear he still lives with relief.” 

My messenger returned and surprised me with the intelligence that 
Lady Lestrange was so much better, she had gone out to take the air 
in her coach, as far as the village of Kensington, which the fine ladies 
affected, and where there was a noted place for cream and syllabub. 
Her ladyship was not expected to return to St. James’s-square that 
night, but would lie at the house of a friend, one Mrs. Pendaroes, a 
lady whom I came to know afterwards, in the lifetime of her second 
husband, Dr. Delany. I knew the place where the coaches set down 
their loads, and bethought me that I might ride thither, and catch 
sight of Dora from a distance; for I did not purpose to accost her, 
believing that she could not see me without some emotion, which 
might be harmful to her. 

The road to Kensington was quite gay with coaches and folks 
a-horseback, for the weather was fine, and it was Whitsuntide. I rode 
along, sometimes exchanging a salute or a word with an acquaintance, 
until I neared the green in front of the palace, where a long line of 
coaches was drawn up, and their fair occupants were taking the air, 
attended by gentlemen or by their waiting-women. I gave my horse 
to one of the fellows who plied at the gates for that purpose, and 
entering, strolled about among the groups, but not for some time dis- 
cerning her whom I sought. At length I turned aside into a glade, in 
which there are some finely-grown trees, where the shade was pleasant, 
and there I saw Lady Lestrange seated on the felled trunk of a tree 
with a warm mantle wrapped round her, and a silk hood gathered about 
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her face. She was alone, save for the company of a pug-dog lying at 
her feet, with a blue ribbon attached to his collar, which she jerked 
now and then unconsciously, I thought, as I watched her unseen. How 
my heart beat and my sight grew dim when I knew that this was 
Dorothea, the only woman I had ever even fancied I loved, and while 
I studied the effect which time—the time of separation and suffering, 
which had been full of misery to me—had wrought upon the fragile 
frame, the delicate beauty, I remembered so well! With the remem- 
brance of every line and feature, every look and gesture, of Miss Hems- 
ley as fresh in my mind as if I had parted from her but yesterday, I 
gazed upon Lady Lestrange. 

She was beautiful, more beautiful than she had been; but very 
much changed. I could not trace in her appearance any likeness to 
the picture which her servant’s description of her habitual life and 
Margery’s remarks had caused me to draw in my fancy. She looked 
as unlike a brilliant, fashionable, coquettish woman of the world as 
she had looked in the old time at Hauteville. There was more self- 
possession, an assured air of place and station, about her; but her added 
years might easily have produced that. As she sat, her head drooped 
forward, and her eyes turned languidly towards the ground, her atti- 
tude expressed weariness and dejection; and all the lines around the 
delicate mouth confirmed that expression. Her rich luxuriant auburn 
hair was raised high above her white forehead, and one long thick curl 
fell at the side of her neck, under the cords of her hood. She still 
refused, I perceived, to adopt the fashion of powder, and her fair cheek 
was guiltless of paint or patch to hide its paleness or enhance its form. 
Only a few hundred yards divided the place where she sat and that 
whence I watched her from the broad path filled with promenaders, the 
echoes of whose laughter, nay, even the swirl of the pebbles under 
whose sweeping trains, reached the spot where each of us kept such 
silence; but, nevertheless, the seclusion was perfect. The temptation 
to speak to her, to forget her feebleness, to beseech her to listen to my 
exculpation, to release myself from the pain of her contempt, to fulfil 
the dream which had haunted me, to still the longing which had tor- 
tured me in the far world, under the burning sun of Bengal, on the 
waste of waters, and, more intolerably than ever, in the familiar yet 
strange scenes of England,—was becoming too great for endurance. 
In another moment I should have forgotten everything, save that she 
was there, in bodily presence, before me, that the opportunity waited 
for during long years was offering itself, when Dora arose, and after 
glancing round, as if looking for some one’s approach, walked straight 
towards the place where I was. In little more than a minute we were 
face to face, and she was standing, her eyes fixed, a half-uttered excla- 
mation suspended upon her lips, as though she had been confronted by 
a ghost. Another, and I was by her side, at her feet. 

“ Robert Ainsleigh !” 
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“ Dora!” 

I do not know what I said next. I do not remember the words in 
which I told her what this meeting was to me; I do not know how I 
phrased the prayer which I poured out with all the passion of that 
long agony of suffering under injustice and wrong, the prayer that she 
would hear me now—she who had listened to my enemies when I was 
far away, and defenceless in their hands. I know that she stammered 
out, “‘I believed you were dead; they told me it was almost certain 
you were dead ;” and that she covered her eyes with her hands and 
shivered. I know that I led her back to the tree-trunk on which she 
had been sitting, and that, though I was relieved, I was almost 
frightened by the self-control she displayed. This was, indeed, a 
marked result of time and the world’s training very hard to me to 
realise, as I saw her composed attitude and steadily-attentive face 
before which I told my story, almost abashed, and at a disadvantage. 
It had been such pain to me to realise the relation subsisting between 
Dora and my arch enemy, that I had never faced the reality which 
must arise when I should encounter her ; I had not thought of the dif- 
ficuity with which I must tell Dora the story of her husbands crime; 
and now, when with her calm sorrowful worn face she confronted me, 
the extent and nature of that difficulty came rushing to my mind with 
a vision of the last time I had seen her, of the glance and the blush 
which had acknowledged that she loved me as I loved her, and had 
no thought of happiness beyond our union. I protest I never felt such 
agony as there was in the swift vision of all this, and the sense that 
she upon whom I was looking was the same, and yet the wife, the pro- 
perty of the profligate scoundrel from whom, in that brief moment of 
security, we had believed ourselves so safe. 

There was nothing for me to do but, mastering by a supreme effort 
of courage and will the rebellious emotions which threatened to render 
this long-hoped-for interview useless, to tell my story with as little 
vehemence, as much moderation, as possible, to her whose hand I had 
pressed, whose lips I had kissed, as the hand and the lips of my affi- 
anced wife. I think I did so; I think, if Everard Lestrange had been 
there, within hearing, holden from speech, and forced to judge as for 
another, he must have confessed that I said less than the truth. Dora 
heard me in silence; and beyond the quivering of her eyelids, and the 
close pressure of her intertwined fingers, she gave no sign of emotion, 
of the keen and heart-stirring remembrance which must have been—or 
she had been less than woman—in her mind. When I told her the 
story of the Black Hole, she shrank and shuddered, and stretched out 
her hand, as if imploring me to say no more; so I passed that over 
lightly, and came to the account of Philip Hay’s death, and the charge 
he had bequeathed to me. Then I saw by her face that she knew some- 
thing of this man. “ You have heard of him before ?”’ I said. 

“Yes. I heard of him from the woman who, as you say, helped to 
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entrap you—from Adolphine, then my waiting-woman, and in my dear 
aunt Lady Barbara’s closest confidence.” 

“What account did she give you of him ?” 

“That he was the low and unscrupulous fellow your story makes 
him out, but that you employed him; that he was the agent of your 
pleasures and—and vices.” 

“T see, I understand; the part he played for another he was said 
to play for me. And you believed it ?” 

“What could I do?” Lady Lestrange spoke with dignified com- 
posure, not with the smallest show of pleading or self-exculpation. “I 
knew you had made an extraordinary marriage—extraordinary under 
the circumstances ; for there was no reason why you should have played 
the hypocrite’s part to me, and to her who had been a mother to me, 
and surely the best of friends to you.” 

“God knows that is true!” I replied fervently; “and that this plot 
was laid with such infernal villany, and carried out with such skill, no 
one could be blamed for being deceived, you less than anyone. The 
poor fellow who did me this great injury expiated it, as far as he was 
able. But, Dora—Lady Lestrange—did you not doubt the truth of the 
tale that was told you? did you not suspect there must have been some 
villany at work to part us? Remembering that day on which we last 
met,—and I do not, cannot think you have forgotten it,—could you 
believe that I had been so base, so false, so utterly unworthy?” 

She grew very pale, but she resolutely kept her composure as she re- 
plied, “I have not forgotten anything. I had suspicions; all the stronger 
when I found that Lady Barbara could not be convinced that you had 
not met with foul play. But Sir Marcus had such positive intelligence 
of all that had occurred as was not to be disputed or set aside; and 
your conduct to me was explained—” here she paused, though I hung 
upon her words with intense impatience. “It is not fitting that, cir- 
cumstanced as we are now, for ever parted, and in this world removed 
from the same sphere, I should enter upon the explanation which was 
given to me. It was very painful, very intolerable to me at the time; 
but it is all over now.” 

“ And you will not tell me? ‘You will not give me the satisfaction, 
the comfort of clearing myself from the treacherous lie, whatever it 
may have been, which, for a time at least, you believed? I don’t think 
this is fair to me, Lady Lestrange.” 

“Then I will tell you, though I sought to avoid the pain and em- 
barrassment ; but perhaps it is your right to know. I was told that 
you had cajoled me by a false representation of the affair of Margery 
Hawker, and that you had used my reputed wealth as a means of 
getting credit from your dupes, boasting of the heiress whom you were 
about to wed, coupling my name with the low wagers which are among 
the infamiies of the day, and driving your trade in credulity successfully.” 

“And you believed all this? you, Dora, to whom I had unveiled 
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every thought; into whose hand I had put the clue to the mystery of 
my foster-sister’s disappearance! How much more feeble must your 
love for me have been than mine for you! Who could have persuaded 
me to think evil of you? Who could have diverted me from the en- 
deavour to clear you from an accusation, and cast the lie in the slan- 
derer’s face ?” 

Her head drooped, and her face was hidden for a moment in her 
hands; but the next she withdrew them, and replied with the quiet 
dignity which had so impressed me in her manner: “It is worse than 
useless that we should bandy reproaches now; it is vain as regards you, 
and—and cruel as regards me. I cannot undo the past, nor rule the 
future. I trust that before you is destined to be a prosperous. one.” 

‘Prosperity has no meaning, no value for me,” I said bitterly. 
“ Sir Everard Lestrange has played his game too well. Robbed of the 
woman I loved—whom J love—of my betrothed wife, of my name and 
character, degraded in the eyes of my best friend; robbed, as I believe 
God in heaven knows, of my rightful inheritance, a wanderer and an 
outcast in a distant land, finding the means to live through the patron- 
age of strangers,—what can he desire more? The prosperity you coldly 
wish me, Lady Lestrange, can never be mine; but one compensation, 
one solace, one boon may be—shall be, if I have life and senses left me 
long enough to win it.” 

* You mean revenge.” 

“T do mean revenge. For this, as well as for a sight of you—for 
the face I have wearied and longed to see, the voice I have languished 
and pined to hear—I have come back to my native land, to endure the 
revival of all the old bitterness, the resuscitation of all the old wrong, 
the pangs of all the old pain. Do you think I am in truth the mean 
and wretched creature they have made me out to you; that I should 
tamely bear the unsurpassed evil this man has wrought against me; 
that I should not exhaust every conceivable means of bringing his crime 
home to him, and disgrace him in the eyes of the world, which admires 
the profligate indeed, but would hardly tolerate the convicted conie- 
derate and employer of thieves ?” 

I had spoken with extreme heat and vehemence, goaded to exasper- 
ation by the sight of her, and the ever-present sense of the impassable 
barrier which divided me from her. She heard me with quivering lips, 
her forced composure evidently near its overthrow. 

“Tf you could prove all you say; if you had convincing evidence 
of all you believe ; if you did your worst against Sir Everard Lestrange, 
—what would you gain by it? How would you be the better for it, 
Robert Ainsleigh ?” 

“How should I be the better for it? In position, in fortune, in 
feeling ; in the triumph of punishing an unscrupulous enemy, of un- 
masking a horrible plot, of bringing ruin upon one who has brought 
worse than ruin upon me—” 
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** And who is my husband—” 

I started at the tone of her voice, and hurriedly drew near her, but 
she stopped me with a gesture, and continued: 

“ 'Yes—who is my husband! When you should have had your way, 
when your will should have been done, and exposure, disgrace, ruin 
wrought—granting that a miracle came to your aid and helped you to 
do it—your victim—a righteous victim, it may be, I say naught of that 
—would be none the less my husband; I should be the sufferer too. 
You cannot injure him without injuring me; your vengeance, whether 
you will or not, must needs be two-edged. Do you want any revenge 
on me, Robert? Hush! do not answer me yet; let me speak. I be- 
lieved an evil tale of you, and I smarted under the terrible mortifica- 
tion of believing myself to be cajoled, betrayed, deserted, and insulted. 
Then came the sight of my dear aunt’s misery, the knowledge of the 
deadly slights that were put on her, the daily, hourly pressure that was 
exerted to wring my fortune from my grasp, for the relief of the un- 
avowed necessities of Sir Marcus and his son. You had left me in utter 
ignorance of your fate. How was I to know or surmise that that was 
not your doing? Whence was a vision to come to me of you, a kid- 
napped prisoner? I believe now that the hour came when Lady 
Barbara learned the truth, and that the knowledge killed her—when it 
was too late to save me.” 

“To save you, Dora!” I exclaimed. “Then you did not marry 
him willingly—you did not forget me—it was a sacrifice ?” 

Her sweet pure eyes met mine, the tears were glittering in them 
now, and she was more like the timid girl my Dora had been in the 
old times, which seemed less far away. 

“JT did not marry him willingly; I had not forgotten you, and he 
knew it. I was not false either to you or to him. Only this means 
remained of rewarding my dear aunt’s constant goodness to me; only 
this means of restoring her peace for the few remaining years of her 
life, as I fondly hoped, little thinking, little fearing, that only days 
remained. Yes, it was a sacrifice. There is no shame or evil in my 
telling you so; you perhaps have a right to know it. If your revenge 
falls upon Sir Everard, it must fall upon me, his most unhappy wife. 
Is that your purpose, Robert? Have you come back from India to be 
revenged upon me also ?” 

“Upon you, Dora! you, the utterly guiltless one—you, who have 
suffered perhaps as much as I have, perhaps even more, for I at least 
have been free, while you have been bound to a loveless marriage !’’ 

I saw the quick shudder which passed over her, as she replied : 

“J think I have suffered, if not as much as you, or more, at least 
all I am capable of suffering. I cannot imagine any human being to 
whom life is of less worth. If you had ever so fixed a purpose of 
revenge upon me, Fate has forestalled you, and worked it out for you.” 

“TI could lay down my life for you to-day as readily as ever; I 
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would bear anything man could endure to insure your happiness. Re- 
venge on you/ surely you could not suspect me of a thought so base ?” 

“ Not seriously, I believe; but in your wrath against your enemy 
you forgot that you must implicate me.” 

I had forgotten it, and I felt ashamed, as her clear gaze rested on 
me, of the calculation I had made, that every means of injuring Sir 
Everard, except the manly and straightforward resource of a duel, was 
open to me, without involving a separation from her. 

‘You will remember this for the future,” she continued; “ and 
remember also that the injury I did you was not voluntary, and that 
it has been punished—awfully punished. I do not ask you to abandon 
your purpose for my sake, but only to take into account its effect on me.” 

** Just Heaven! that you should be in that villain’s power!” 

“Even so, for I am his wife. Now, Robert, hear me. Into the 
history of my marriage it is not fitting I should enter with you. The 
tongue of public rumour has doubtless told you it is not a pleasant nor 
a profitable one. Let us be silent upon it. My fortune, for which 
Mr. Lestrange married me and ruined you, is securely settled, by the 
wise care of Lady Barbara. I have no child, thank God; and the dis- 
position of it rests entirely with myself. Hitherto Sir Everard has 
had no doubt—and, indeed, with reason—but that I shall devise all I 
possess to him, for I have no relations, and mere spite is not in my 
rule of life and right ; but though often urged to do so by him and his 
lawyer, I have not as yet made any will. If you will give up this 
purpose—which I cannot but regard as wild and difficult to impossi- 
bility—of proving that Lady Barbara made a will in your favour, which 
was destroyed by Sir Everard’s means, I will bequeath my fortune— 
not to you, because that would tarnish my name, which I would have 
to smell sweet above the earth when I am below it—but to Roderick 
Ainsleigh, your father, the rightful heir to Hauteville. I am a young 
woman, your father is an old man—granted; but he is likely to live 
long, and I am not.” 

** Dora, what do you mean ?” 

“ Just what I say. I am very tired of my life; and though that 
may be, without entailing any near prospect of escaping from the bur- 
den, I don’t think it is so in my case. Since I have seen you, and 
heard the truth, I feel as if my escape must come soon, and thus alone 
can I do you any small measure of justice. Your father will not re- 
turn to England; therefore Hauteville may be replaced to him by 
money, which he and you may spend where and how you please. Do 
not protest against this, Robert, my mind is quite made up; nothing 
you can say will alter my decision.” 

“ Nothing on earth would induce my father or myself to profit by 
your generosity. This is the wildest, most impossible scheme ever to 
have entered your thoughts. I will renounce anything, do anything 
you bid me; and you will have a long life, and I trust a more peace- 
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ful one, now that the dreadful mystery which parted us is cleared up. 
Here, Dora, at your feet, I renounce every sentiment but that of life- 
long devotion to you; I relinquish every project of vengeance—” 

“ And yet I propose to you the surest of all,” she said, interrupting 
me. ‘What could you do which would punish him so surely as he 
will be punished when he thinks himself well rid of his puling fas- 
tidious wife, whom he hates for all the evil secrets which speak to him 
out of her pale face; free to marry where he will—the player-woman he 
raves about, if it pleases him—but with not one penny of my father’s 
gold to buy his pleasures any more withal.” 

Her eyes were sparkling with anger now, and I saw in this sudden 
passion the natural outburst of feeling in a slighted, insulted wife, 
though she cared nothing for the perjured villain. How beautiful she 
looked in her disdainful wrath! 

“Tt is impossible, Dora, quite impossible. You shall have my full- 
est, most implicit obedience ; but this thing cannot be. It is my right 
I was striving to recover—my right which I believe Hauteville to be, 
not alone by descent, but by bequest. And though I renounce it 
utterly at your bidding, and because I would not have the shadow of 
that man’s disgrace reflected upon you, there is nothing that can be 
substituted for it. Say no more about it; Iam more than satisfied 
that Fate has had so much mercy on me as this one meeting grants. 
And now one question: do you know who this Mrs. Hunter is, to 
whom you alluded just now ?” 

“The beautiful actress? No. How should I know ?” 

“Did not Madame Adolphine, the viper, ever mention her to you?” 

“No, she would not dare; though I have no doubt she would be a 
ready go-between for her, as she was before for another.” 

“Not for another, Dora. Mrs. Hunter is the same: Mrs. Hunter 
is Adolphine’s dupe, Sir Everard’s victim, my foster-sister, whom you 
were persuaded to believe was my wife. The beautiful actress is no 
other than Margery Hawker.” 

Lady Lestrange listened with amazement while I told her of my 
meeting with Margery, and the reconciliation I had effected between 
her and her parents by the discovery of the certificate of her marriage 
with Philip Hay. She fell into a softened mood on this, and said she 
envied poor Margery. That these two should meet was of course im- 
possible; but Lady Lestrange charged me with a message of kindness 
for Margery, which I undertook to deliver that very evening, for I pur- 
posed to attend the theatre with a party from the Temple. 

We had spoken rapidly, and my narrative, for all its pitifulness and 
moment, had not taken long to tell; but time had passed nevertheless, 
and it was as strange as fortunate that the solitude in which Dora and 
I had found ourselves had remained so long unbroken. The shadows 
were lengthening, and the sound of voices came more rarely from the 
broad walk hard by, while a constant rumble in the distance told of the 
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departure of the promenaders and syllabub-consumers. There came a 
pause in our discourse, which I think we both felt was dangerous. 
Then Dora rose and stood beside the fallen tree, and I stood by her, 
waiting for the words which I expected, and dreaded. At last they came : 

‘‘ Farewell, Robert. I am thankful that we have met, and for your 
promise. It is made in the spirit I knew of old for yours—brave, frank, 
loyal. I accept it. I know you will not harm the man who has 
wronged you, and I believe you will prosper in all your life, and he be 
foiled. When I can think of all this alone and in quiet, I shall un- 
derstand it’ better, and consolation will come out of it for me. But 
you and I must meet no more.” 

“Meet no more, Dora! You surely cannot mean it. Meet no more, 
after all these years, after I have made every concession to your will, 
have promised to obey you in all things, to abandon the purpose of my 
life at your bidding! And why?” 

She was standing with the folds of her mantle wrapped closely 
around her, one small hand, covered with a silk mitten, was clenched 
upon the cords of her hood under her chin; her pug-dog was pulling 
impatiently at the string held in the other. She looked full at me for 
one moment before she walked swiftly away, as she said: 

“Because I am Sir Everard Lestrange’s wife, and have never 
ceased to love you, Robert Ainsleigh.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
MY CAUSE IS JUDGED. 


Ir was some time after the hour named for meeting when I reached 
the Shakespeare Tavern that evening, and I found the party preparing 
to proceed without me to Drury Lane. They had dined, and the talk 
was somewhat noisy when I entered, with a face so grave and troubled 
that I was immediately bantered upon my appearance. But I was 
indifferent to the jokes,—which were remarkable rather for their weight 
than for their humour,—and indeed kept my engagement at all only 
because Margery had especially desired that I should go that night. 
She was to play Lady Anne; and was anxious about it, as she had 
had sundry tiffs with Mr. Garrick at rehearsal; and she entertained a 
notion that there was a cabal in formation against her; for my foster- 
sister was not above some of the weaknesses of her profession, though 
she kept clear of its vices. The tovic of conversation was Mrs. Hunter; 
and there was evidently something new circulating. I was quickly put 
in possession of it. 

‘So the mystery is cleared up. I suppose you have heard it too, 
Ainsleigh ?” said one of the party as I entered. 

“What mystery? I have heard nothing.” 

“The secret about Mrs. Hunter, O thou dull fellow! Dost not 
know no one could find out who she was or whence she came before 
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Davy picked her up and brought her to London? Lestrange pretended 
to be better acquainted with her history than anyone else ; but nobody 
believed him, not even Selwyn or Horry Walpole, though they seldom 
doubt a bad story of anybody,’ especially a woman. But it is all out 
now, it appears. Vernon has heard all about it.” 

“All about what? You seem to forget that I do not know what 
you are talking of.” 

“ Well, then, that Mrs. Hunter is really a married woman, or rather, 
really a widow; the widow of a man named Hay, who was a sort of 
led-captain of Lestrange’s some years ago, but who was killed in Bengal. 
It appears she told the story herself at the theatre, where that half- 
mad actor Johnson made a disturbance last night, and was all for pis- 
tolling Lestrange, or cutting his throat, or amending his morals in 
some such decisive way; and that she desired her name might be 
altered in the play-bills, and that she might henceforth be addressed 
as Mrs. Hay. Vernon says there is as much talk about it as if the 
Jacobites had turned up again, or Fox had foresworn cards and curacoa. 
Mrs. Hunter—Hay, I mean—says she can challenge Lestrange to deny 
the truth of the story, and for my part I believe it ; there is nothing 
in her manner or conduct unbecoming an honest woman.” 

“You may believe it,” I replied ; “I can confirm the truth of the 
story, of which I know all the particulars. I was acquainted with 
Mrs. Hay’s husband, and heard of his marriage from his own lips.” 

So Margery had taken the step I had dictated with more precipita- 
tion than I expected ; and the entire renunciation of my vengeance on 
Sir Everard—in accordance with the wish of Dorothea—was thus ren- 
dered impossible. Was I sorry or glad? I could not quite make up 
my mind, still confused and agitated by the meeting which had 
crowned so many years of waiting and longing. The subjugation of 
every thought and feeling to the gentle rule of the woman I loved 
was, perhaps, not so complete, but that I was secretly, half unavow- 
edly, pleased to think she was in a measure disobeyed through no de- 
liberate intent of mine. 

The house was full; the numerous audience included the most 
fashionable and distinguished personages, and almost every man who 
had any place in art, literature, or criticism. It was composed very 
much as I had seen it first, on that memorable night when I had re- 
cognised Margery; and the party to which I belonged had scarcely 
taken their places, ere I perceived that Sir Everard Lestrange was 
present. He with three other persons—none of them known to me— 
occupied a box within a convenient distance of the stage, on the right 
side of the theatre. Sir Everard sat forward, intent upon the stage. 
I thought he looked old and haggard; and there was a peculiar rest- 
lessness about him, which my companions noticed, and which one of 
them coarsely assigned to the baronet’s habitual indulgence in brandy. 

“T should not wonder if Lestrange carried her off,” said Captain 
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Harley to the man next beside me. “ He looks quite desperate, and 
they say he is so. ’Gad, what a ruffianly, roistering look the fellow 
has! Selwyn says he’s mad, and the town will be diverted some day 
by an account of how a baronet cut his throat, or hanged himself, all 
for love of a player-woman.” 

‘Perhaps he will be sufficiently considerate to give Selwyn notice 
of the event, that he may go and see him use the knife, or adjust the 
cord. It would be a new sensation, and quite a diversion for George.” 

Their talk disgusted and jarred upon me. Dora’s pale sad face— 
the real face, that which was not dressed with smiles for the world— 
was before me ; and the remembrance that she was jis came over me 
with more sickening intensity ‘than ever. What did it all matter? 
What good was it? Even the interview of this very day, had it gained 
me anything? Yes, it had gained me much: a priceless boon—some- 
thing to be cherished when this feverish interlude should be over, and 
once more my life should have resolved itself into a long lapse of re- 
trospection and purposeless labour—the assurance that Dora believed 
me, that the falsehood of my ‘enemies was defeated and exposed, and 
that she loved me! 

Only twice had I heard that avowal from her lips: once, coyly 
uttered on that day of our brief bliss of betrothal; once, deliberately 
spoken with the purposeful gravity of a woman of the world not to 
be surprised into saying {anything other or more than her intention. 
In the first utterance there had been hope doomed to a swift extinction ; 
in the second there was consolation. The stern moralist might blame, 
might‘cry shame upon me that I could find comfort in the assurance of 
a love whose privileges I could never claim; but I cared not. Dora was 
safer, if not less unhappy,‘in‘her perilous life as an unloved, a neglected 
wife, with this cherished feeling for me in her heart, than she would 
have been without it. This may have been the hollowest casuistry, 
but it satisfied me then, and I looked at my enemy with a secret sense 
of triumph after all. He had ruined her hopes, got possession of her, 
spent her money, neglected and insulted her, made himself a by-word 
for his profligacy even among profligates, put the affront which is 
hardest for a woman to bear upon her, but he had not quite broken her 
heart. He must have had it in his keeping to have done that; and it 
was in mine. That Sir Everard Lestrange was mightily upset and 
discomposed by something was apparent; and that he was much re- 
marked and talked about was no less so. 

“He is in the toils,” I thought; “and though he cannot lay his 
hand upon the barrier which closes him in, he knows it is there, and 
cannot breathe freely in the suspense of a shapeless undefined fear. 
If he has heard that Margery ‘claims to be a widow—and as others 
have heard so, no doubt he has—then he must have the dread that I 
am living, and have returned before him. Perhaps he knows all the 
truth from Mrs. Grimshaw, or has heard of me casually, though he has 
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made no sign. He knows his design against my life has failed, and 
that I have been preserved to come back and thwart him.” 

My thoughts were so busy with things present indeed, but external 
to the stage, that my mind hardly took in the play. Mr. Garrick met 
with his accustomed enthusiastic reception, and no doubt he played 
the crook-backed king to perfection, as he ever did. Margery’s atti- 
tude of deep hopeless mourning—the beauty of her face, the majesty 
of her figure, and the taste of her attire—rendered her first appearance 
as the Lady Anne a triumph from the moment of her entrance; and 
I did so far rouse myself from the preoccupation of my thoughts, as 
to watch with wondering admiration the extraordinary skill with which 
she personated the wronged princess—the widowed and orphaned vic- 
tim of Gloucester—with which she flung defiant scorn at him in reply 
to his “Sweet saint,”’—heaped up every vehement tone, gesture, and 
look of loathing and abhorrence, and then gradually sunk into languid 
persuaded listening to his glozing tongue. Margery surpassed herself 
in beauty and in grace on this occasion; there was more fire in her 
eyes, greater dignity in her form, a more ringing, thrilling tone in 
her voice, which had always been as sweet as the notes of the thrushes 
that hopped about the old warrener’s lodge. I knew whence the fire 
came, and the added music, and what it was that inspired her when she 
denounced the murderer and villain; I knew it was not all acting, 
and that she was as much occupied with the realities of the true drama 
of our lives as I was. While Margery was on the stage, Sir Everard 
Lestrange did not once remove his gaze from her. ‘To the casual-ob- 
server his demeanour would have appeared precisely the same as on the 
former occasion, when I had seen him make his pursuit of Mrs. Hunter 
patent to the town. But I noted a difference in his look, as he fol- 
lowed her every movement. I had seen before that lurking gleam of 
evil anger and hate under the smooth sneering polish of the fine gen- 
tleman; and Sir Everard’s face had lost some of the finesse of its lines, 
and was no longer so serviceable a mask as it had been. 

“He would do her a mischief if he could,” I thought; “the vague 
fear she has excited in him is rendering him desperate.” 

The drama within a drama was thus going on, and as yet I had no 
reason to believe that Sir Everard had perceived me. My attention 
was fixed upon Margery, as the leave-taking between the Queen and 
the Lady Anne was spoken : 


‘‘ Farewell, thou woful welcomer of glory !” 
“‘ Adieu, poor soul, that takest thy leave of it!” 


and I was gazing with delight on that beautiful, dignified, despairing 
face, drinking-in the accents of compassion and foreboding in which 
she spoke the valediction, and in order to do so more thoroughly was 
leaning forward in an attitude which was doubtless more absorbed than 
elegant. At the moment when the Duchess speaks, and just before the 
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general exit, as her grace’s representative—I forget who played the part 
—said to the Lady Anne, 


** Go thou to Richard, and good angels guard thee !” 


I shifted my position, and became aware that Sir Everard Lestrange 
had seen and recognised me. He was looking at me, his right hand 
tightly gripping the front of the box, with the rage and malice ofa 
fiend, without any attempt to conceal or control the passion in his face. 
I steadily returned his look, holding his wicked eyes with mine for a 
few moments, and then tranquilly resumed my observation of Margery. 
She was in the act of moving off, when a sudden frightful change came 
over her features, and uttering a wild shriek, she rushed frantically 
towards the back of the stage, with her arms stretched out. At the 
same moment, and amid an extraordinary spontaneous movement in 
the house, a pistol-shot rang sharply from some unseen point, and Sir 
Everard Lestrange fell forward, his head striking heavily against the 
front of the box, stone dead. I heard the shot, I saw the fall; I saw 
Margery totter for one instant, and then, with an appalling scream, 
drop lifeless on the ground. After this ensued a scene of horrible ex- 
citement and confusion which baffles all attempt at description, which 
was almost maddening at the time, and which comes back to me nov, 
by an effort of my memory, with all its wild whirl of emotion. 

In an instant the stage was crowded; and I was conscious some- 
how, though I was fighting my way through the seething multitude, 
that Mr. Garrick had lifted Margery from among the trampling feet 
thronging round her. I instantly lost sight of her, and was myself 
carried along with the rush of people, with whom the men employed 
about the theatre were vainly struggling to keep them back, towards 
the place where the murdered man lay. Nothing more terrible can be 
conceived than the shrieks of the fainting women—some of whom pite- 
ously implored to be taken out, which was well-nigh impossible, and 
others demanded in agony what had happened, being additionally 
frightened by the belief that the theatre was on fire—the press and 
noise, the shouts of the people in the galleries, and the distress of those 
immediately surrounding the corpse. 

The bullet had done its work effectually. The first alarm and cry 
for a doctor was answered by two surgeons, for whom a way was made, 
and who raised up the murdered man, and laid him upon a bench 
while they examined the wound, amid indescribable clamour and con- 
fusion. The aim had been awfully accurate and true. Sir Everard 
Lestrange had been shot through the heart. 

They made a way for the bearers of the dead, and he was carried 
on to the stage, where his limbs were decently composed ; while the 
house was emptied by the officials with the assistance of the watch, 
and intelligence of the dreadful occurrence spread rapidly outside the 
theatre, and was despatched by Mr. Garrick’s messenger to the proper 
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authorities. In the midst of the confusion my mind occupied itself 
with Dora. How was she to learn the awful truth ? who would tell it 
to her ? how would she take it? I felt that there would be such inde- 
licacy, such impropriety in the information being conveyed by me, that 
I could not venture to carry it, though I could, perhaps, best have 
spared her the shock which must accompany any mere perfunctory com- 
munication. If even in that scene I felt the rapid recollection that 
this event meant freedom for her, was I so very much to blame? I 
protest it was long before I remembered that my own injuries had been 
fearfully avenged ; that my arch enemy was a dead man, with no power 
to harm me now, or longer to enjoy the inheritance of which he had 
despoiled me. 

It was not then, but afterwards, that I realised the awful sudden- 
ness of this man’s death; that I understood how only an instant had 
intervened between that look of deadly, devilish malignity with which 
his eyes had met mine and the motionless mask of death, the seal 
which for ever shut them from all expression henceforth ; how only an 
instant had sufficed to change the strong man, full of fierce and unholy 
passion, into a heap of senseless clay. When the crowd had been dis- 
persed, and only a group of men whispering together stood upon the 
darkened stage, the indescribable solemnity of the scene came upon 
me in all its intensity, and I felt the awfulness of the power of the 
great Disposer of events, together with the littleness and feebleness 
of all my own projects and designs. 

I know not how-I learned that the murderer was in custody. I 
had known at once that the poor infatuated creature Johnson must be 
the man, and had carried in my mind, through all the confusion and 
uproar, an impression of what had been said about him at the Shake- 
speare. Rumour had run wild before the house was cleared concerning 
the hand which had done the deed, and every kind of false statement was 
afloat ; but to those who really knew anything of the circumstances, the 
thing was plain enough. Johnson had been drinking heavily during 
the day, and there were many witnesses to the state of excitement in 
which he had been in the greenroom on the previous night. There 
was talk, too, of a personal altercation between him and Sir Everard 
when the latter was leaving the theatre; and he had uttered the wildest 
threats and imprecations against the unhappy victim of his insane 
frenzy in the hearing of the crowd and of many of the officials of the 
theatre. It appeared that he had not made any attempt to escape, but 
was found, the discharged pistol stuck into his belt—for he was dressed 
in the stage costume of one of King Richard’s soldiers, prepared to go 
on in the Bosworth scene—among the crowd around Margery when 
Mr. Garrick lifted her up, and had her carried to her dressing-room. 
Being roughly seized and handled, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Don’t hurt me! 
don’t hurt me! I will go with you quietly enough!” and while they 
strictly guarded him, waiting the coming of the Bow-street officers, 
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he sat still, smiling in a vacant sort of way, and muttering to him- 
self, but not displaying any emotion of fear, distress, or curiosity. 

All this I learned afterwards and piecemeal. My first interest and 
anxiety were for Margery, who was attended by some women, who, kind 
souls, though sorely disturbed in general by jealousy of her beauty and 
talent, and envy of her success and popularity, now vied with each 
other in rendering her service. I succeeded in gaining admittance to 
her dressing-room, and found her in an alarming state of hysterical 
disturbance, and being with difficulty recovered from one fainting-fit 
only to fall into another. I took her hand, and spoke to her quietly; 
and I am sure she knew me, though she could not for a while control 
the wandering of her senses. The first articulate words she spoke were: 
“Ts he taken? Have they caught him?” She alluded, as I knew, to 
Mr. Johnson; and I answered her at once that he was in custody. 

** Poor wretch!” she murmured; “ it is my fault—it is all my fault!” 

I whispered an entreaty that she would be silent and cautions, 
urging her to remember that we were not alone; and then hastened 
her removal to her lodgings, whither one of the women volunteered to 
accompany her. In order to dispose at once of the curiosity which my 
presence and interference excited, I told the bystanders that I was 
Mrs. Hay’s nearest relative. She was soon restored to sufficient com- 
posure and strength to admit of her being carried to a hackney-coach 
at the stage-door, which was surrounded by an eagerly expectant crowd, 
among whom a number of wild and various rumours were in active 
circulation. We lifted Margery, nearly stupefied by this time, into the 
coach, and drove away from the theatre, where so terribly real a tragedy 
had just been enacted, and where the stage was still in the awful occu- 
pation of the body of the murdered man. 

While Mrs. Pringle and the kind soul who had come with us from 
the theatre were getting Margery into her bed, I went in search of 
Dr. James, whom I was so fortunate as to find in Brick-court, whither 
he had gone to see Goldsmith, whose rooms he found full of people 
come to tell the novelist the news of the catastrophe at Drury-lane. 
I was beset with questions, and escaped, taking the good doctor with 
me, only by assuring the company that Mrs. Hay was dangerously ill, 
and her need of Dr. James’s services imminent. On our way to Mar- 
gery’s lodgings I told him sufficient of the circumstances to explain the 
extreme and terrible effect of the assassination which she had witnessed 
upon Mrs. Hay. 

“No doubt she saw the man levelling his pistol at Sir Everard,” 
said Dr. James, “ when, as you say, she screamed, and ran towards the 
back of the stage, before the shot was fired.” 

“So I explain her scream; but she has not told me anything 
coherently as yet.” 

“ The fellow is a madman, of course ?” 

“TI know very little of him, and he certainly seemed to me to be 
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under the influence of a monomania; but I never dreamed of its turn- 
ing to murder.” 

“Just so,” said the doctor dryly; “one never dreams of things 
which happen. Now murder, and murder done in this precise manner, 
is exactly what J should have expected such a monomania to turn 
into. But I suppose nothing of the kind will be taken into rational 
consideration, and the town will have the grand diversion of this poor 
fellow’s hanging. I protest, Mr. Ainsleigh, there is in our system of 
law upon such matters a conspiracy against common sense.” 

I shook my head, but did not reply. I did not feel at all certain 
that Johnson was mad when he shot Sir Everard Lestrange. I was 
not disposed to regard him as more insane than any man who yields 
to the dominion of hatred and jealousy, the prime incentives to most 
desperate crimes. I shrank from the thought of the punishment which, 
in all probability, must befall poor Johnson, but I could not say that I 
did not believe him to deserve it. 

Arrived at our destination, Dr. James took his patient in hand, 
and looked very grave about her. There was something more than the 
shock the matter, he said; she had feverish symptoms, and he did not 
doubt was about to have a fit of illness. While he spoke thus to me 
apart, Margery had fallen into a restless dozing state, and was moaning 
and grinding her teeth. 

“Who are these with her?” asked Dr. James. 

I told him only her waiting-woman and Mrs. Carteret from the 
theatre. He said she must have more skilful tending. I thought of 
her mother ; I remembered how she had nursed me in many a childish 
malady, and how I had seen her, indefatigable and transfigured out of 
all her roughness and homeliness into the perfection of deft gentleness, 
when my foster-father lay sick of a bad fever, which ensued upon a 
hurt he had sustained in pursuing his woodman’s craft. Yes, Madge 
Hawker should be brought to her daughter’s sick-chamber ; there the 
reconciliation should be effected. I knew honest Jack would not oppose 
that, and how thankful I was that I had his letter to inspire me with 
confidence now! I told Dr. James that I should be able to procure for 
Mrs. Hay the best of nurses—her own mother—and he went away, 
having given many directions, and urged me to expedition. 

Margery had some strange knowledge of my presence in all the 
confusion and oppression of her growing illness; and just as I was 
going away to procure a postchaise and start for Hauteville with the 
dawn, she called me distinctly. I returned to her bedside, and found 
her sensible, but too much exhausted for violent emotion. 

“T know it all,” she whispered; “I remember it all. O Robert, 
I shall never forget it—his mad, mad face! The instant I caught 
sight of it, I saw his purpose in it; yes, I did, before I saw the pistol. 
His eyes were full of murder and madness. He threatened Sir Everard 
the day before, and threatened me. The unhappy wretch thought I 
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was yielding. Someone about the theatre, to torment him, pretended 
he had carried a letter from me to Sir Everard. The poor wretch came 
to me this morning—he was mad then—he raved and swore; I declared 
he was drunk, and shut the door on him. O that I had not done so— 
that I had listened to him, and persuaded him, and denied it! But I 
was provoked, and weary of him, and sad, and I had no patience. All 
day I had a presentiment of evil, and it grew and grew into blackness 
towards the evening, and I could hardly face the audience. But it 
went off; and I did my best, and felt at my best until I turned to go 
off, and saw him standing on a bench just beside the scene, raised 
above me, and looking down—not at me, at the other—with such awful 
murderous eyes! O Robert, I shall never forget them—I shall see 
them all my life! I knew it all before the shot came—before the 
wretched man fell; it seemed an eternity, that one instant of horror, 
when I knew it and could not stop him. Two lives! O my God, 
two lives !” 

She hid her face in her hands, and rocked herself to and fro in 
agony, which I hastened to calm by the administration of medicines, 
and she soon lay still and exhausted. I then left her, and went my 
way to my lodgings, to provide myself with money, feeling giddy and 
bewildered by the events and emotions of this terrible night. 

The early morning beheld me on my way to Willborough in a post- 
chaise, full of impatience at the inevitable duration of the journey ; but 
I soon sank into a deep sleep, from which it was difficult to arouse me 
at the end of the first stage. 

This portion of my story cannot be told in detail. They for whom 
I am writing these records will be able to imagine the scene which 
awaited me, and the feelings it inspired; the difficulty I had in making 
the circumstances which had occurred intelligible to such simple honest 
folk as Jack Hawker and his wife. The news of the murder had been 
transmitted by the drivers of my chaise from one stage to another, and 
was made known at Willborough while I took the short cut through 
the woods to the warrener’s lodge in the dimness of the evening; for 
though I had travelled with the utmost speed, it was a long day’s 
journey. I did not propose to take any rest beyond the brief interval 
which Mrs. Hawker’s preparations must occupy, or to go near the house. 
Mrs. Grimshaw might hear the intelligence of Sir Everard’s justly-re- 
tributive fate from someone else; it was no part of my business to in- 
form her. There was clamour in the quiet village when Jack Hawker 
and. his wife and I made our appearance; but there was scant time for 
questioning, for the horses were ready, according to my orders, and I 
was soon upon the road again with my bewildered and weeping com- 
panion. 





